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Preparation 


“Joe,” said the Vice-President, “this statement showing the cost of fighting 
snow last winter is staggering. Nearly 40% of our equipment failed during a few 
weeks. We must do something to prevent a repetition of this next season.” 


“Tt is staggering, Boss,’ answered Joe, ‘‘I made up that report so that you could 
see exactly what it has cost us in dollars, without mentioning the loss due to the 
crippled service that followed. ‘The only way to overcome this is to provide ade- 
quate snow-fighting apparatus, and take steps this summer and fall to thoroughly 
renovate our equipment.” 


“All night, Joe,” said the Vice-President, “let us do it. The cost of the snow 
plows and sweepers is such a small amount, compared with our loss last winter, 
that there is no question about it.” 


“My recommendations,” replied Joe, “are that we equip these outfits with good 
husky motors and control. Westinghouse No. 306 or No. 310 motors and HL 


control is the best equipment for them.” 
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The Torque-Producing Ability 
of the Electric Motor 
HE principal difficulty which has been experienced 
in the design of electric locomotives has been in 
the mechanical parts. The electric motor is so in- 
herently different from the steam engine in the char- 
acter of its output that it is natural that time should 
be required by designers in learning to adapt this 
motive power to heavy traction conditions. The elec- 
tric motor, with almost unlimited power behind it, can 
produce torque many times in excess of its rating if 
it is overloaded. This is hard on the motor, to be 
sure, but it is worse on the mechanism driven by the 
motor unless provision is made for the resulting ex- 
cessive stresses. When the steam engine is over- 
loaded it simply “lies down’ and refuses to injure 
itself. It can produce no more torque than is ac- 
counted for by the area of the piston and the “mean 
effective” steam pressure. The electric motor, if per- 
mitted to do so, will take on more load until either 
it is overheated and injured or until some mechanical 
part gives way. Failure fully and practically to realize 
this fact accounts for the high maintenance costs which 
have been incurred in some cases. As the mechanical 
difficulties are overcome, and they are rapidly being 
overcome, it will be possible still more fully to utilize 
the torque-producing possibilities of the electric motor. 
This situation regarding the application of electric 
motive power to heavy traction reminds one of the 
early development of the electric motor itself. It will 
be remembered that inventors first made motors in 
imitation of the steam engine, with an iron plunger 
or core drawn into a coil of wire and then released, 
a device analogous to James Watt’s in practically every 
particular except as to the service of the pull and push 
on the piston. This plan was soon abandoned for 
the more effective one of direct rather than indirect 
torque production. Just so in the case of the electric 
locomotive. In some cases the motor has been applied 


as a direct substitute for the steam engine, whereas 


it needed to be applied in such a way as most effec- 
tively to utilize its natural characteristics. 


Sporting Events Assume 
a New Significance 


IPPITY WITCHET is the five-year-old son of 

Broomstick. One day recently he beat Salvestra 
under the wire at Belmont Park, with Gloomy Gus a 
bad third. That is history. It is not an omen of what 
Tippity Witchet may do the next time out. He may 
then be an also ran. There is no desire to tip you to 
a good thing. -On the same day that Tippity Witchet 
won Babe Ruth again helped the Yankees to victory by 
crashing another home run into the grand stand at the 
Polo Grounds. If you are a railway manager operating 


under service at cost or if you ever hope to operate 
under that plan, then Tippity Witchet, Babe Ruth, 
Georges Carpentier and other celebrities of the sporting 
world hold more than ordinary interest for you. 

Take Cincinnati! Under service at cost, patrons of the 
Cincinnati Traction Company, with the champion Reds 
drawing record crowds, have recently been paying a 74- 
cent fare. If it were not for Pat Moran’s ball team the 
fare might even be higher. In fact, we shudder to think 
what the fare might be if the World Champion Reds had 
finished last instead of first in the pennant race last sea- 
son. In Cleveland the case is very much.the same. No 
doubt Mr. Stanley knows just what effect the present 
spurt of the Indians is having on the fares under sery- 
ice at cost in his city. 

Take Louisville! Louisville isn’t operating under 
service at cost. ‘It isn’t even certain that the company 
will operate under such an agreement, but indications 
point that it may possibly do so. In consequence, the 
railway management there is said to have begun to 
figure on the results which the return of boxing under 
the new law in that State would have on fares under 
service at cost. Fight fans in Louisville are said to be 
hungry to attend the coming bouts. 

Of course, sporting events have always had their deep 
significance for the railway manager as traffic problems 
and as sources of revenue, but’ under no other system 
than service at cost has the general public enjoyed the 
exhilaration of knowing that the more it spent for fare 
in the aggregate the less it would really have to spend 
individually. A reductio ad absurdwm, you say. No 
such thing. Violent fluctuations in traffic are not in 
themselves desirable, but you can’t blame a railway 
manager operating under service at cost if his risibili- 
ties rise at the thought of the effect of the Kentucky 
Derby upon the rate of fare he is charging. 


Fares and 
Franchises 
HE precarious condition of railway properties is 
not improved and investments in railway securities 
are not encouraged by the chaotic conditions existing 
in commission rulings on franchise clauses fixing fares. 
When the Pennsylvania courts uphold the power of 
the state commission to fix fares irrespective of fran- 
chise clauses and at the same time the New York courts 
hold that the commission in that state has no jurisdic- 
tion over franchises granted during the thirty-three 
years which elapsed before the formation of the 
commission the interested observer wonders what 
it all means. There is such a mixed combination of 
laws, legal rights, precedents and interpretations in the 
various state court and commission rulings that the 
fundamental elements in the franchise clause versus 
fare increases controversy are sometimes obscured. 
What remedy for its financial ills can a company 
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obtain when bound by a franchise fare clause and how 
can the public get adequate service? 

Legal battles on a confiscatory basis, receiverships, 
etc., simply augment the bill the consumer must pay 
and prolong the agony. When an economic ill exists an 
economic remedy must be applied and the quicker 
the better. Until our regulatory commissions are 
empowered to exercise complete jurisdiction over all 
elements incidental to’the successful operation of a 
public utility, are released from legal restrictions of 
procedure and evidence, are made up of a personnel 
experienced, judicial and far-seeing and have the 
respect of the public as a court, but without the court’s 
formality, the utilities can hope for little aid from com- 
mission regulation and the public can ask in vain for 
more adequate service. 

The rainbow in the cloudy sky of regulation lies 
in the public’s realization of the fact that. the most 
practical method for maintaining private ownership and 
operation of public utilities with public supervision is 
by commission regulation. Government ownership and 
operation or uncontrolled private operation and owner- 
ship are both unsound from the public’s standpoint, so 
that the good old weapon “public sentiment” is ready 
to be wielded in defence of commission regulation and 
has already accomplished results in many states. 

Rome was not built in a day, but we hope that coni- 
missions can obtain their proper jurisdiction and status 
in the near future in order to afford the railway indus- 
try and the public an agency, and apparently the only 
one, whereby they can obtain quick and common-sense 
decisions on vital but disputed points. 


C. E. R. A. Takes Action to 
Rejuvenate Member Interest 


N LAST week’s issue we devoted a great deal of 

space to material which had as its plain purpose the 
arousing of greater activity and the overcoming of 
backsliding on the part of all of us who have contributed 
much to and owe much to the electric railway industry. 
To read in this week’s issue the report of the C. E. R. A. 
convention at Ottawa Beach, one sees a concrete example 
of the condition, not uncommonly prevalent in the indus- 
try, which inspired the subject matter of our July 19 
issue. At this meeting one of the most important mat- 
ters proposed by this central association in a number 
of years—the formation of an electric railway express 
company similar to the American Railway Express 
Company—had to be abandoned because of the lack of 
co-operation on the part of the committee members and 
later the company members generally. The chairman 
of the important committee on standards had to report 
no action because of his inability to get the members 
of the committee to take any interest or do any work. 
The subsidiary association of the accountants, in its 
meeting following that of the parent body, passed 
resolutions looking toward the ultimate disbanding of 
the association if greater interest was not manifested 
at the next meeting. 

But this is not a condition inherent with the men of 
our industry, though it shows a most lamentable situa- 
tion and one which this paper is determined shall not 
be permitted to go on unchallenged. That the condi- 
tion is not inherent is perhaps demonstrated by the 
incident at the Ottawa Beach meeting in which Mr. 
Seullin of Cleveland was game enough to give voice 
to his thoughts that the efforts of the standards com- 
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mittee, of which he is a member, were a waste of time 
and worry because the developments are so rapid that 
standards established today are obsolete in a few 
months. The promptness and vigor with which this 
frank expression was treated by the remainder of the 
delegates present gave ample proof of the fact that 
the men of the industry for the most part have not 
lost their interest in advancement, but need only to 
be aroused. And it was for this purpose that we sought 
for publication last week the very frank articles which 
appeared. 

We believe that the action taken by the main body 
and accountants of the C. E. R. A. dealing with lack 
of active participation in the association work is indeed 
a healthy sign. There are only a very few circum- 
stances which should be permitted to stand in the way 
of attention to association work. Repeated absences 
are inexcusable, for not only does this hamper the work 
of the association, and therefore do harm to all mem- 
ber companies by holding back progress, but it robs the 
individual of a splendidly broadening influence. 

Every man owes it’to his company to do his full part 
in association work and no one is too well informed 
himself but that he can derive new ideas from his 
fellows. 


Can the “Piece Work” System 
. Be Applied to Railway Management? 


VITAL element in the railway: industry is efficiency 

in management, yet it has been found difficult to 
incorporate in any service-at-cost franchise a method 
by which this quality will be properly rewarded. As 
efficiency in operation is best obtained in any industry 
by the award of inducements rather than penalties, 
this problem naturally becomes one of offering rewards 
that will appeal to capital, labor and the public. 

What rewards should be given and how can efficiency 
in management be measured or obtained? 

Various methods have been suggested to solve this 
problem, i.e., the allowance to capital of a return 
varying inversely according to an agreed ratio with the 
fare charged, a bonus system for capital based on an 
artificial standardized bogey consisting of a balancing 
fund between fixed limits, and a return based on the 
number of passengers carried. All these plans have 
faults, yet at least they make an attempt to solve the 
problem. In the interests of the future of the service- 
at-cost franchise a solution is desirable. The railway 
industry is facing a fact and not a theory; the com- 
panies need capital to supply the additional service 
required by an increasing population, yet when the gen- 
eral sentiment of investors is that any one is foolish 
who invests in railWay securities, the need for some 
means to secure this investment is obvious. 

If economic and regulatory conditions should remain 
constant the problem would be an easy one. It would 
be necessary ,only to set a reasonable bogey for the 
operating ratio and allow a higher return as the per- 
formance proved better than the standard set. But no 
matter how fair such a plan might be when established, 
changing conditions would make it in time’ inequitable 
for one side or the other. 

One remedy would be to permit either side to ask 
for an alteration of the bogey .at stated periods, just 
as standards for piece work in manufacturing may be 
altered periodically if found to be grossly unjust. Any 
change of this kind would have to be made with the 
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greatest fairness, yet this does not seem impossible of 
fulfillment if certain recognized standards, such as cur- 
rent rates of interest for different classes of securities, 
are taken into consideration, and perhaps agreed upon 
in advance. A provision of this kind would at least 
have obviated such injustice as has been caused to cer- 
tain companies which accepted so-called service-at-cost 
franchises only a few years ago when a nickel was'a 
reasonable fare for the average ride and 5 per cent 
mortgage bonds could be sold at par. 

Here is a problem for the expert in railway eco- 
nomics. It may be that we need a Fred W. Taylor to 
supply the answer. The problem is difficult and differs 
from that in the manufacturing business, but the 
fundamental principles are the same, and the methods 
used in manufacturing which have proved to be prac- 
tical and workable at least offer prospects of success. 


Don’t Forget 

. “Safety First” 

HE electric railway industry made the slogan 

“safety first” its own property in the minds of the 
public until the war arrived to work havoc with normal 
conditions. The war made “get there first” and not 
“safety first’ the slogan of the nation. 

Economie conditions in the railway industry have 
occupied the attention of the managements since the war 
—self-preservation is the selfish law of nature—and 
safety methods were allowed to lapse and grow into a 
rut. Then, again, a changed operating personnel, dif- 
ferent operating conditions, changes in operating equip- 
ment and increased use of motor vehicles all put new 
factors in the safety problem. 

The electric railway industry has made a splendid 
record in safety work. It decreased its death rate per 
100,000 inhabitants from 4.37 in 1907 to 2.66 in 1916, 
as compared to a decrease in rate for the railroads of 
from 17.84 to 11.50 and an increase in deaths by auto- 
mobiles from 0.68 to 4.92 for the same period. Such 
a record, considering the number of passengers carried 
and the operating conditions for each agency, shows 
how brilliantly the electric railways were enforcing 
their safety slogan just before the war. 

There is a selfish interest in maintaining safety cam- 
paigns and devices. Accidents mean legal battles, 
insurance claims, damaged public relations and other 
disagreeable financial and operating conditions that may 
burden the railway system more than the efforts and 
money needed to maintain safety standards. 

There are burdens, financial and otherwise, associated 
with high standards of safety. The public and the 
employees must be educated continuously, for safety 
campaigns never get results unless maintained with 


undiminished vigor; new devices must be tried out and . 


purchased to.suit' changes in conditions and equipment; 
old safety methods and slogans must be continuously 
revamped to maintain efficiency and interest; the 
attitude and intelligence of the employee has changed 


considerably, as he must be induced, not ordered, to 


carry out, to him, non-essential policies such as courtesy 
campaigns and safety-first precautions, but the railway 
industry cannot afford to backslide on its “safety first” 
slogan. 

In maintaining the lead in national safety movements 
it is rendering a national aid, gaining a national 
prestige, gaining public good-will and keeping its earn- 
ings intact. It can, with profit, co-operate in any safety 
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drive such as the Lehigh Valley drive, described in the 
last issue of this magazine, and can render material 
aid to the American Engineering Standards Committee 
in its attempt to codify safety methods. 


Give the Master Mechanic 
a Little More “Head” 


HE meeting of the equipment men, or Associa- 

tion of Electric Railway Men, at Youngstown, a 
report of which is given in this issue, is a move in the 
right direction. We wish there were more of such meet- 
ings fostered by parent associations like the C. E. R. A., 
the Illinois Association and Iowa Association, for there 
is good reason to believe that practical results of almost 
inestimable value to the company ultimately are derived 
from meetings of this sort. 

To quote the admonition of “Engineer” in the issue of 
July 10, “what the railways need to do is to provide the 
public the sort of rides that the public wants.” The 
master mechanic is in a strategic position to make or 
unmake strong public sentiment for the company 
through one of those elements of good service, namely, 
reliability of its equipment. 

Now, there are all sorts of labor-saving devices, there 
are many methods of handling particular pieces of work 
and there are numerous shop kinks and other kinds of 
information which master mechanics can exchange when 
they get together around a table for informal discussion. 
An incident was recently related in which one master 
mechanic found himself entirely without repair parts 
of a certain kind, while on a connecting road the master 
mechanic had a surplus of this very thing. But master 
mechanic No. 1 was not even acquainted with master 
mechanic No: 2, and as a consequence service on his 
road was much crippled until sufficient time had passed 
to obtain parts from a factory. It seems almost incon- 
ceivable that such conditions do exist, and the way to 
eradicate them is to encourage the fullest sort of dis- 
cussion, accompanied by visits to shops of the various 
companies with a view of benefiting by the other 
fellow’s experience. It is probable that the smaller 
roads suffer from this situation more than the larger 
ones, but all can benefit from the other fellow’s 
experience. ; 

This is not so much a message to the master, 
mechanic as it is to the manager, who ought to study 
this question carefully. He should do everything within 
his power to enable his master mechanic to attend 
meetings, not of managers but of master mechanics. 
These men are practical men and not only do they talk 
but they visit each other’s plants and exchange first 
hand information. 

We have mentioned this one line of work, but like 
results can be obtained by meetings of power plant 
superintendents, maintenance of way engineers and 
transportation men. Much of the real work of provid- 
ing transportation is done by these various groups, and 
while the management which is ultimately responsible 
on each property tries to give encouragement to every 
element of its operating personnel, too often, we are 
afraid, this need of the men of the operating organiza- 
tion getting together with men in similar work on 
other roads is overlooked. We believe it to be one of 
the greatest fields of usefulness of local associations to 
foster such meetings, though not necessarily to make 
them a part of the program of the parent association 
meetings. 
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CHICAGO’S TWO-CAR TRAIN WITH NEW TRAILER AND REMODELED MOTOR CAR 


Chicago’s Trial Trailer Completed 


Forerunner of Two Hundred Weighs 26,000 Lb. and Seats Sixty-two—Design Has Many 
Interesting Features and General Appearance Is Unusually Attractive 


HICAGO’S trial trailer, a magnificent piece of car 

design work, for which credit is due H. H. Adams, 
superintendent of equipment Chicago Surface Lines, 
and his staff of engineers, is now in daily operation. 
With its rearranged motor car it is making a morning 
and afternoon rush-hour round trip on various lines to 
demonstrate the practicability of trailer operation in 
general and the features of this particular train under 
all operating conditions and to acquaint the trainmen 
and the public of the several sections of the city with the 
aspects of this character of service. ‘ 

An earlier story about this trailer, which appeared 
on page 820 of the April 17 issue of ELECTRIC RAIL- 
WAY JOURNAL, noted that a drive to build the car and 
rearrange the motor car within sixty days was being 
made. This bogey was made but for a few days, and 
on June 18 the train made its initial trip, carrying a 
party of company officials and engineers, city represent- 
atives and newspaper men. Since then it has been run 
about eighty miles a day on the same schedule that is 
maintained by the single-car units and further complete 
tests and trials will be made. 

On these trial runs a careful watch has been kept of 
the motor temperatures to determine whether the Pull- 
man cars, equipped with four GEH-216, 55-hp. motors, 
83-in. wheels and 15/71 gear ratio, could be safely used 
in the trailer service. The conclusion reached after 
more than two weeks’ operation is that these cars can 
be used for rush-hour service without dangerous rise 
in temperature if a layover of three or three and one- 
half hours can be had between the two trips. The motor 
car-used for the first trailer was equipped with a Na- 
tional A-4, 15-cu.ft. air compressor. This was not 
changed, and so far it seems to be standing satisfactor- 
ily the extra heavy duty imposed by the trailer. Actual 
temperature readings of the car motors and compressor 
motor taken in the morning after one round trip on 
route No. 22, having a mileage of 38.44, and again after 
the afternoon similar run, with a layover of three and 


one-half hours between the morning and afternoon runs, 
showed the following temperature rises: 


MAXIMUM RISE ABOVE ATMOSPHERE DEG. C. 
(Outside temperature 24 deg. C. in both cases) 


Commutator Field Armature 


- 


Readings taken when 


Motor GNnio.. ¥ ..05.5<b5 51 52 53 
car stopped at10:38 Motor No. 3...... 5o0 50 51.5 
a.m. Compressor ...... 
Readings taken when Motor No. 1...... 55.5 58 60 
car stopped at 6:18 Motor No. 3...... 57 55 64.5 


p.m. Compressor 


The operating practicability of trailers in Chicago 
from traffic and equipment standpoints has now been 
pretty well established and the new management of the 
Chicago Surface Lines is about to take the progressive 
step of inaugurating trailer operation on a large scale 
by converting 200 of the Pullman type cars in the man- 
ner described below and securing 200 new trailer cars of 


the design here described, except for changes noted, as 


soon as the financing can be arranged. The company 
will probably build about fifty of the trailers, in addi- 
tion to reconstructing the motor ‘cars in its own shops, 
and buy the remaining 150 trailers. 


PRINCIPAL FEATURES OF TRAILER DESIGN 


In general, the trailer is a two-way, center-entrance 
car measuring 47 ft. 6 in. long, balancing the scale, 
completely equipped, at exactly 26,000‘lb., and seating 
sixty-two passengers. The body is of arch roof design 
with a steel underframe and side girder up to the win- 
dow rail and a, wooden superstructure, this combination 
of steel and wood providing a'lighter car than could be 
built of all steel. The stéel portion is made up entirely 
of standard structural steel sections and plates and 
weighed when completed 6,260 lb. The body is mounted 
on Brill 67-F trucks with 22-in. rolled steel wheels and 
a 4-ft. 4-in. wheelbase. All of the main and many of 
the detail dimensions of the car body and other informa- 
tion are shown in the accompanying drawings. And the 
accompanying photographs of the completed car gives 
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a very good idea of the general design and of the pleas- 
ing lines and finish of the car, both inside and out. 

In making up the superstructure, the design was so 
worked out as to eliminate the wooden side sill along 
the bottom of the side plate, thus saving that weight 
and avoiding deterioration of the sill. The side posts, 
which it will be noted are only 2 in. thick at their maxi- 
mum section and taper off to 1? in., are fastened to the 
steel underframing by means of straps and bolts which 
clamp them to the side girder plates. Every other post 
is a pier post and is babbetted to permit the insertion 
of a #-in. tie rod. A filler strip is glued in place to 
cover up the rod and fill in the remainder of the groove. 
These tie rods are bolted to the angle at the bottom of 
the girder and at the top, through the top side plate. 
The pier posts are fastened to the side plates by three 
straps at the top, center and bottom of the girder 
plates, and the straps are made short so that they can 
be drawn up tight. The intervening posts are through- 
bolted to the side plates at the top and middle and 
fastened with a strap at the bottom of the plate. The 
carlines are made of wood and those resting on the pier 
posts are reinforced by 1#-in x yc-in. straps bolted to 
them and carried over the top of the side posts. 

The flooring underneath the seats is. built with a 
single layer of té-in. maple. That in the center well and 
in the aisles is laid double, the first layer being of 8-in. 
yellow pine with a top layer of 3-in. maple boards, 
grooved in sections 4 in. wide. The floor of the well 
is level, but there is a ramp of 54 in. in 9 ft, each way 
from the well. 

One of the features of the car body construction is 
the use of hollow brass tubing for the window guards, 
instead of the heavy wire screen formerly used in Chi- 
cago and shown on the motor car in an accompanying 
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picture. This new type of window guard is made up of 
seven lengths of tubing, supported at the center and 
ends by brass castings and fastened between the side 
posts by means of four No. 12 flat-head wooden screws 
at either end. The brass tubing used is of No. 18 gage 
brass and has an outside diameter of x in. The guards 
are made up in short sections and fastened between the 
side posts, leaving sufficient clearance inside the outside 
post line for putting on storm sash without removing the 
guards. This manner of fastening the window guard 
in sections between the posts adds materially to the 
strength of the side construction of the car. Besides 
adding stiffness to the structure, this type of window 
guard saves about 100-lb. weight per car; it reduces 
maintenance, since it does not have to be painted or 
taken care of in any way, and it can be left on the car 
permanently winter and summer, since the windows 
can be readily washed through the guard. The weight 
of each section of the guard is 44 lb. 


INTERIOR FINISH ATTRACTIVE 


Agasote head lining, painted a very light buff, and 
a cherry finish of the interior woodwork, together with 
the installation of all molding in unbroken straight lines 
from one end of the car to the other, give the car interior 
an unusually clean, plain, attractive appearance. 

The windows are made with wood sash with a brass 
channel at the sides and are so designed that it is not 
necessary to remove the sash from the cars in summer, 
since these are very light. Only one O. M. Edwards 
lock and rack is used per sash, the opposite side of the 
sash being equipped with an Edwards sash brake, which 
prevents the sash from falling all the way down. 

The curtains are also installed in a manner which 
These are made of a double-faced 
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PLAN AND ELEVATION OF CHICAGO TRAILER STEEL FRAME 
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Seating Capacity: © 
62 Passengers 
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Platform” sopbo/t for 
operating register 


FLOOR PLAN SHOWING SEATING AND LOADING WELL ARRANGEMENT 


material supplied by the O. Bannon Company, and the 
rollers are mounted so that they are entirely exposed, 
the ends of the rollers and fixtures being covered up 
with a small curved brass plate. With the full curtain 
exposed in this manner, it is possible to clean both sides 
at the same time by wiping the roll and the inner side 
of the curtain as it is pulled down. 

The cross seats are of the form fit springless type, 
rattan covered. The weight of the seat is 57 lb. com- 
plete, which, incidentally, is 18 lb. per seat lighter than 
the spring cross seat in the motor car. The rattan on 
the backs of the seats at the end of the car and those 
longitudinal seats adjacent to the loading well are car- 
ried only part way down to the cushions, thus saving 
rattan and at the same time making the seats more 
comfortable. 

Ventilation is provided by means of twelve Railway 
Utility ventilators, there being four exhaust ventilators 
and two intake ventilators on each side of the car. This 
provides the same system of ventilation, making use 
of a compensated intake, that is employed on all of the 
motor cars of the Chicago Surface Lines. 


ARRANGEMENT OF LOADING WELL 


The loading well has been arranged with the idea of 
obtaining the maximum reservoir capacity for boarding 
passengers. Entrance or exit is made through either 
of two wide sliding air-operated doors, except only as 
entrance is blocked by the egress of passengers. The 
conductor’s position is placed at the opposite side of 
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CROSS SECTION OF TRAILER, SHOWING CONSTRUCTION 
OF SUPERSTRUCTURE 


the well from the entrance doors and a platform 6 in. 
high is provided for him to stand upon, thus giving him 
a position elevated above the passengers and affording 
him full control. A seat or stool is made an integral] 
part of this platform and as the direction of the car is 
reversed this platform is moved to the diagonally appo- 
site position in the well. The register is mounted over 
the door and is operated by a foot pedal extending down 
through the conductor’s platform and through the floor. 
When the platform is moved to the opposite position the 
register is operated in the same manner without moving 
it. Both positions of the conductor’s register pedal en- 
gage with the same operating mechanism. The control 
levers for the doors are installed just above the stanchion 
beside the conductor and the push button for the single 
stroke bell signal system is mounted on the under side 
of this stanchion just below the door-operating levers. 
A duplicate push button for the bell signal system is 
installed in either stanchion, the stanchion being 
fastened permanently in place, but the door-operating 
levers are transferred from one to the other when the 
direction of the car is reversed. The four doors in the 
car are operated by four separate engines which are 
installed above the floor underneath the longitudinal 
seats. 

In addition to the simple stanchion beside the con- 
ductor, there is also a vertical stanchion in the center 
of the aisle on either side of the well. A chain is swung 
across to the small bulkhead and this chain is swung to 
the opposite side with a reversal of direction. 

This arrangement of the stanchions in the loading 
well and the arrangement in the motor car, described 
below, is based on the theory that the public has been 
educated to the prepayment system of fare collection 
and that therefore dependence does not have to be placed 
so completely upon rails now as was formerly neces- 
sary. The platform design at this time is therefore 
made from the point of view that the public is educated 
and that the primary object is to get the passengers 
into the car as soon as possible, to close the doors and 
then to collect the fares. Consequently it is not thought 
advisable to adhere too rigidly to the old scheme . 
of complete separation of boarding and alighting 
passengers. ‘ 

The most frequent condition encountered at a 
stop is either a heavy loading or heavy unloading. The 
number of points at which there are both heavy loading 
and unloading are few, and in most cases the public has 
become so accustomed to separate lines of travel for 
ingress and egress that the boarding passengers auto- 
matically give way to the alighting passengers, but when 
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the latter are all off the former pour in at all points 
and make the loading extremely rapid. 

The doors of the Chicago trailer have been equipped 
with electric door interlock control, and the motor car 
is likewise equipped, so that the motorman receives 
the go-ahead signal at the instant the doors are closed. 
The conductor is given control of the train in case of 
emergency by an emergency valve which is installed 
convenient to his position. A hand brake is provided 
for holding the car when detached from a motor car and 
this is installed adjacent to the vertical stanchion at 
one side of the well and so designed that it requires no 
support above the car floor. It is equipped with a drop 
handle and a heavy staff which is supported at two 
points below the floor. The ordinary service braking 
of the trailer is done by two 7-in. brake cylinders, located 
one on either side of the well. It is found that less 


weight is involved by installing two brake cylinders - 


than to install one cylinder with the necessary connect- 
ing rods. The double-cylinder arrangement also avoids 
the necessity of having a rod extend underneath the 
well where the clearance is small. 

Both motor car and trailer are equipped with two 


Tomlinson automatic couplers, with which the electric 


jumper for the light, signal and heater circuits is 
ingeniously combined. The electric coupler consists ot 
a four-point socket fastened on one side of each cay 
coupler by means of a special iron bracket bolted to 
the coupler. The jumper, with plugs attached to either 
end, is connected across underneath the coupler to the 
two sockets. The complete jumper with plugs is only 
28 in. long. It carries five wires, two of which are 
connected together to carry the heater current. The 
neat appearance of this jumper arrangement may be 
seen at the extreme right of the accompanying straight 
side view of the trailer. 


REDUCTION IN WEIGHT POSSIBLE 


In planning the trailer, a weight of 24,000 lb. was 
set as the goal, and this will undoubtedly be attained 
in building additional cars. In building this first car 


EXTERIOR OF REMODELED MOTOR CAR 


time was an important factor, and when delivery of 
materials of just the desired kind could not be obtained 
soon enough it was necessary to resort to materials on 
hand as a substitute. For example, the side girders 
were made of No, 12 gage steel instead of No. 13, some 
angles and channels used in the underframe were 
heavier than was wanted, built-up type bolsters instead 
of cast-steel bolsters were used and the trucks are 
somewhat heavier, it is believed, than they will be when 
there is time for them to be built after the company’s 
specifications. These factors should decrease materially 
the final weight: 

There will also presumably be an opportunity to re- 
duce the weight at least 1,500 lb. on future cars by 
making them one-way instead of two-way cars. On this 
trial car, in view of various considerations, it was 
thought advisable to make it a two-way type, but it is 
now practically decided that the one-way type will meet 
traffic requirements equally as well and will make pos- 
sible several advantages from the standpoint of equip- 
ment design. , 

The present weight of 26,000 lb. is 419.35 lb. per 
seated passenger and the 24,000 lb. weight if attained 


VIEWS OF THE FINISHED TRAILER FOR CHICAGO 


Nos. 1 and 2—Views of Chicago’s trial trailer. Note neat jumper 
connection at extreme right of the picture at the bottom. 

No. 3—The well arrangement and the pleasing interior finish are 
well protected in this picture. New devices are mounted in sight 


inside the car. 


No. 4—Interior of the remodeled motor car, showing the 
addition of folding doors and steps, the new position for the 
conductor and the prepayment rail arrangement and two folding 
seats on the platform. " 

No. 5—View of the center well as seen from outside the car, 
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would give 387 lb. per seated passenger. The weight 

of the present car is distributed as follows: 

Body complete with couplers and fenders, . csv asutis es 17,950 lb. 

Steel framing: conipleta® oo ccd sis oe ae oe ee 6,260 Ib 

SUPCUBEPPGIIENG Pa. 5,610. 6 s/s p7hie ns. a1s:d.0 bad, ees nee ee 9,580 Ib 

Trucks “with sheels. and . Axles sic. edcenas sreicnlevace aren deh 8,050 Ib. 
2,110 lb. 


Couplers and electric jumpers and fenders..........+e++ 


RECONSTRUCTION OF THE MOTOR CAR FOR 
TRAILER OPERATION 


Several changes in the interior arrangement of the 
motor car were made in preparation for trailer car oper- 
ation. In the first place, the open rear platforms are 
closed up with air-operated folding doors. The bulk- 
heads are removed for the purpose of increasing the 
seating capacity and of facilitating the loading and 
unloading of passengers through the provision of a 
larger reservoir capacity. With the bulkheads removed, 
the conductor’s position is changed from the platform 
up onto the car floor, which is made to project out on to 
the platform beyond the end sill a distance of 10 in. 
This brings the conductor forward and in an elevated 
position, so that he can see the steps over the heads of 
the passengers and collect fares from the platform as 
the passengers pass on either side of him. This ar- 
rangement not only gives the conductor good supervi- 
sion of passengers but provides an ample passageway 
on either side of his position for passengers to enter 
or leave the car body. Only the simplest kind of 
stanchion is provided, as seen in an accompanying pho- 
tograph, dependence being placed on the theory that 
passengers are already educated to the prepayment plan, 
as noted in connection with the trailers. 

With the bulkhead removed, it is possible to remove 
the sand boxes and combine them with the end longi- 
tudinal seats and move the longitudinal seats at the end 
of the car body toward the ends of the car a sufficient 
amount to permit of the installation of an additional 
cross seat on either side of the car at both ends. Fur- 
thermore, two folding platform seats are installed, pro- 
viding a seat for six additional passengers. By these 
additions, the seating capacity of the motor car is 
increased from forty to fifty-four. At the same time, 
the addition of couplers and the other rearrangements 
bring the weight of the car from 58,440 lb. up to 55,400 
lb. This brings the total seating capacity of the train 
up to 116. 


More Economy in Operation 


ee cost is an important item and any reduction, 
other things remaining equal, is welcome. The pur- 
chase of power-saving devices and recorders does not 
necessarily mean a reduction in power consumption of 
street railways, and in any event the employees must be 
instructed in their use and induced to follow directions. 
M. F. Skouden, superintendent of motor power, in a 
recent issue of the company paper, asks the trainmen 
of the Indiana Traction Company to improve their rec- 
ords and tells how to get results from power-saving 
meters. 

Every such device requires intelligent use and an 
educational campaign is an essential element in its suc- 
cess. In order to afford an inducement for better opera- 
tion some companies offer cash prizes for the men mak- 
ing the best monthly records. Such prizes, however, 
must be used with care to avoid slowing down schedules, 
or causing jealousies and labor trouble, as routes, hours 
or. traffic conditions differ. 


One-Man Cars Used in New York 


Second Avenue Railroad Making a Trial of Some 
Remodeled One-Man, Two-Man Cars for Its 
Service, with Marked Success 


HE Second Avenue Railroad has remodeled five of 
its closed passenger cars for one-man operation. 
This work was done in its shops and additional cars are 
being remodeled for this service as rapidly as possible. 
These cars are equipped with maximum-traction trucks, 
hence have two motors each. The cars weigh 124 tons 
and seat thirty-six passengers. 
The changes made for this service consist in the addi- 


tion of folding doors and steps to both sides at each end, 


together with the necessary operating apparatus and 
air brake equipment. The folding doors and steps are 


hand-operated, arrangements being made for the use of 
operating levers at two locations on each platform. One 
' of these is just to the right of the motorman’s brake 
valve and is used by the operator in one-man operation. 
The other location is on the right side of the front plat- 
form and left-hand side of the rear platform next to the 
bulkhead. This latter operating lever connects with the 


CAR REMODELED FOR ONE-MAN, TWO-MAN OPERATION 
IN NEW YORK CITY 


rear right-hand door and is used by the conductor when 
two men per car are necessary. The right-hand front 
doors, which would be used for one-man operation, are 
operated from the position just to the right of the 
motorman’s brake valve. 

An accompanying illustration shows one of the cars 
as remodeled and now in service. On some of the cars 
which are now being remodeled some changes from this 
construction are being made. Among these is the use_ 
of a stationary panel about 15 in. in width extending 
back from the front of the platform. The doors and 
steps are moved to the rear a corresponding distance. 
The advantages of this arrangement are, first, to pro- 
vide a space for the motorman which will not be invaded 
by passengers boarding and alighting; second, by mov- 
ing the steps back from the front buffer, danger of 
damage from bumping of trucks or heavy vehicles is 
done away with. These cars are required to operate in 
extremely heavy traffic sections and considerable dam- 
age results from. having the steps too close to the buffer, 
because whenever a vehicle is struck it- either slides 
back and strikes the step mechanism, thus putting it out 
of commission, or if the front end is damaged the whole 
step and door mechanism is rendered useless. 

These changes have been carried out at the direction 
of C. E. Chalmers, receiver for the railroad, and he 
states that the operation is proving popular both with 
the traveling public and the men who operate the cars 
as well. 


\ 
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Railway Car Materials — Steel III 


A Description of Special Tests that Are Used in Determining Car Material Qualities, 
Together with Heat Treatment and Alloys Used 


By NORMAN LITCHFIELD 


Physical and Chemical Properties Closely Connected 


were outlined in a preceding article certain special 

tests have been developed in the past few years which 
will be described briefly, as they enter but slightly into 
the realm of car materials. 

The first of these is the Brinell test for measuring 
hardness, in which a hardened steel ball is forced under 
pressure against the piece to be tested, forming a 
depression in the latter. This depression is measured 
and the corresponding “hardness numeral” found from 
a table. .A more or less definite relation exists between 
the numeral and the tensile strength and hence the test 
is useful in determining the strength as well as the 
hardness of the metal in an object which cannot be cut 
up for tensile test. Manufacturers of gears have used 
this method for checking up the character of the 
material in gears and pinions. It is a test, however, 
quite apart and distinct from the ordinary tensile tests 
and its use is hardly justified except in special cases. 

Another instrument used to measure hardness is the 
scleroscope, in which a small steel hammer, diamond 
pointed, drops in a glass tube against the surface of the 
material to be measured. The hammer rebounds up 
the tube, the height of the rebound depending upon how 
much the diamond point penetrates the material—the 
softer the material the greater the penetration and the 
less the rebound. The tube bears a graduated scale, 100 
being the point to which the hammer rebounds on hard- 
ened carbon steel. This highly rigorous test is some- 
what special in nature and is not in general use in the 
realm of electric railway materials. Among the places 
where it is used is in the measurement of the relative 


I ADDITION to the usual tests for steel which 


hardness of carbon motor brushes. All of the foregoing 
tests relate to the strength of the material under steady 
loads. Experience has demonstrated the fact that 
metal which shows up all right under the usual tension 
and bending tests will fail in service where it is sub- 
jected to shock, vibration or reversal of stress, and 
much study has been given to developing a laboratory 
test which will show the ability of the metal to resist 
these dynamic stresses, : 

Impact tests have been devised in which the test 
specimen is bent back and forward until rupture occurs. 
Others which are obtaining considerable favor are based 
on the principle-of a swinging hammer falling in the 
arc of a circle from a given height against the specimen 
at the bottom of its swing, rupturing the specimen, and 
continuing upward in its circular path. The distance 
the hammer continues after breaking the specimen is 
measured, this being in some measure proportional to 
the resistance of the material to shock. 

For the “reversal of stress” test or “fatigue” test 
the specimen is loaded with a weight sufficient to pro- 
duce the desired stress and rotated, the number of 
revolutions to rupture being recorded. 

Lastly, as a means of determining the nature of the 
metal, we have the micro-photograph. In this a small 
piece of the material is highly polished, etched and 
photographed through a microscope, at any desired 
degree of magnification, that recommended by the 
American Society of Testing Materials being one 
hundred diameters. The study of the character of 
materials by use of the microscope and the micro-photo- 
graph has developed into a science in itself, and the 
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microphotograph, or “micrograph,” can only be used 
safely in judging of a material by one who is expert 
in that science. The railway engineer however, 
can, and to some extent does, use the micrograph to 
show the fineness or closeness of grain of the metal in 
cases where it is desirable to know this feature. 

We have now carried the reader, in outline fashion, 
through the processes of production of the material and 
the ordinary methods of testing the finished product. 
Further discussion of the refinements of testing does 
not seem warranted in the limits of these articles, which 
are intended principally to point the path to those in 
the railway field who desire more knowledge of the 
materials they are constantly using. 

We may therefore pass to the consideration of some 
special phases. One matter of general interest is that 
of how far the user should go in specifying the details 
of the manufacturing process which are or are not to 
be used. ‘Some of them are quite generally used and 
are accepted by the manufacturers without comment. 
Such is the specifying by what process the steel must 
be made, whether open hearth, bessemer, crucible, etc. 
On the other hand, when we come to such a matter as 
discard, i.e., the amount of the ingot which is to be cut 
off and not used, we enter a realm which is more or less 
in dispute. The purpose of the discard is to eliminate 
piping and segregation as far as possible and some 
ingots will require more discard than others. It there- 
fore seems fairer, in specifications where it is desirable 
to guard against piping, to provide simply that suffi- 
cient discard must be made to prevent undue piping 
and leave the actual amount a matter for arbitration 
between the inspector and the mill. 


Avoip NON-ESSENTIAL REQUIREMENTS 


Somewhat analogous is the listing of definite limits 
for tensile properties in a specification, and the inclu- 
sion therewith of equally definite limits for the chemical 
composition. As we have previously pointed out, the 
physical properties and chemical composition travel, as 
it were, hand in hand, and to specify both is about like 
applying an overhead check rein to a horse pulling a 
heavy load up hill. The steel producer in such cases 
inevitably will kick much like the horse. It is perfectly 
fair of course to ask for limits to the impurities, such 
as phosphorus and sulphur, besides the required 
physical properties, but.when it is attempted to require 
exact carbon and manganese contents besides the tensile 
requirements it becomes unreasonable. It seems only 
fair that the user should determine in his own mind 
what is the important feature for his purposes, the 
chemical composition or the tensile strength. Thus if 
he proposes to use the steel for some welding purpose 
he would naturally desire to limit the carbon content 
and he would be satisfied with a general knowledge of 
the tensile strength. On the other hand, if he purposes 
using the steel in a part where the working stress 
must of necessity run high he would require an exact 
knowledge of the tensile strength and be but little 
interested in the chemical composition. It should be 
remembered that too great particularity in such matters 
is reflected in the price of the material, for the minute 
any specification requires a class of material which can- 
not be produced regularly and commercially, but which 
necessitates the selection of heats, etc., the steel maker 
naturally has to be reimbursed for the extra labor and 
the upsetting of his production schedule. So the wise 
man will reflect whether all the provisions of his specifi- 
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cation are entirely necessary before insisting on their 
fulfillment. Not but that there are cases when it pays to 
be particular; in such cases one must prepare to pay. 

The demand for a greater strength than can be 
obtained with ordinary carbon steel led to two practices, 
one the subjecting of finished carbon steel to certain 
temperature conditions known as “heat treatment,” the 
other the addition in the manufacture of the steel of 
certain other metals which have been found to raise the 
physical properties. Both of these matters obtained 
their original impetus in connection with the manu- 
facture of tool steel, armor plate and projectiles, and 
later still greater strides were made and are still being 
made in connection with automobiles and aircraft. 
Other than for tool steel, the first introduction of heat 
treatment in its scientific phase into railway materials 
was in connection with gears and pinions, of which the 
life and the freedom from breakage were enormously 
introduction of these materials. 
Another field is that of axles and armature shafts. For 
many years it has been the custom to anneal passenger 
car axles after forging to relieve forging strains. This 
was done, as a general rule, by burying them when hot 
in dry ashes. While this relieved the strains and to 
some extent refined the grain of the metal it could 
hardly be called heat treatment in the present accept- 
ance of the term. 

The phrase “heat treatment” is one which has been 
very loosely used and may be said to have often covered 
a multitude of sins. Strictly speaking, it is any process 
of reheating to which a piece of steel may be put in 
order to alter its physical properties in some way. 

A rough approximation of the various conditions of 
steel at different temperatures may be given somewhat ° 
as follows: As every one is familiar, steel, when sub- 
jected to a sufficiently intense heat, finally passes into 
a molten or liquid condition. Somewhat below this 
temperature there comes an actual separation of the 
grains of the steel. It is at that point that, if allowed 
to cool normally, the steel is in the condition, familiar 
to forge men, known as “burned” or overheated, and in 
this condition it cannot be restored to its normal state 
except by remelting. By cooling the steel again below this 
point there comes a state where there is a “remarkable 
development of sensible heat, causing the color to 
brighten up again, this phenomenon being known as 
recalescence” (the language being that of Prof. John- 
son). The temperature at which this occurs is known 
as the critical temperature, this varying somewhat with 
the composition of the steel. Or, as is expressed by. 
another authority, ‘‘critical temperatures are tempera- 
tures at which retardation occurs in the heating and 
cooling curves of iron and steel.” 

Between the critieal temperature and that which 
approaches the “burned” conditions, before mentioned, 
there comes a change in the’ grain structure of the 
steel, the grains becoming larger and larger and the 
steel harder. It is these changes, their control and 
interpretation that form the field of that interesting but 
complex science known as metallography which has 
received so much attention the past few years. 

In the fabrication of the article,whether it be axle, gear 
or other forging, it often happens that the forging 
process or the cooling, or some other factor, disarranges 
the normal condition of the steel so that it is not in its 
best condition for use to resist strain or shock. 
Recourse is had therefore to some form of heat treat- 
ment to put the steel in a proper condition. This may 


. remove existing coarseness of grain. 


the metal. 


“elastic limit and yield point. 
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be a simple “normalizing,” which consists simply in 
heating the steel to the critical temperature and cooling 
slowly in the air. This is a more or less approximate 


- process and may or may not give definite results. 


For definite results we must go to a more care- 


‘fully controlled process, that now known technically as 


“annealing.” The American Society for Testing 


' Materials has formulated a recommended practice for 


In this 
“The usual purpose in annealing is to 
This removal is 
brought about by heating the object to an annealing 
temperature, which varies with the carbon content of 
But the rate at which the object cools from 
this annealing temperature influences its properties 
very profoundly. Hence this rate of cooling should be 


annealing, under the serial designation A-35-11. 
it is stated: 


suited to the duties which the object has to perform in 


service, and hence to the properties which we seek to 
give it. Under certain special conditions an annealing 
is required in order to remove, not coarseness of grain, 
but the effects of rolling or otherwise working the metal 
at a temperature so low as to set up serious internal 
stress.”’ The specifications then proceed to outline the 
method of heating and the control of the temperature. 

The following ranges of temperature should be used 
for the several ranges of carbon content indicated: 


Range of Carbon Content Range of Annealing Temperature 
Less than 0.12 per cent..... 875 to 925 deg. C. (1,607-1,697 deg. F.) 


0.12 to 0.29 per cent..... 840 to 870 deg. C, (1,544-1,598 deg. F.) 
0.30 to 0.49 per cent. ....815 to 840 deg. C. (1,499-1,544 deg. F.) 
0.50 to 1.00 per cent..... 790 to 815 deg. C. (1,454-1,499 deg. F.) 


Attention is then called to the effect of different rates 
of cooling: “After the object has been held at the 
annealing temperature long enough to make its tempera- 
ture nearly uniform throughout and to complete the 
refining of the grain it should be cooled in a way suited 
to its carbon content and to give it the specific proper- 
ties needed. The general principles are, first, the higher 
the carbon the slower should be the cooling, and, second, 
the slower the cooling the softer and more ductile the 
metal will be and the lower will be its tensile strength, 
The greatest softness and 
ductility are obtained at a certain sacrifice of strength 
and elasticity and the greatest strength and elasticity 
at a certain sacrifice of softness.” 

It should be remembered throughout that all of these 
changes take place without any change in the total car- 
bon and iron content of the steel, but are brought about 
solely through the alteration of the conditions in which 
the carbon exists in the steel, it being further rémem- 
bered that the heating above the critical temperature 
coarsened the grain and hardened the steel. Hence it is 
natural to find that by cooling the steel slowly suffi- 
cient time is given the elements to rearrange themselves 
so as to put the steel in its most normal soft condition. 

The specifications then point out that to give great 
tensile strength and high elastic limit, even at a certain 
sacrifice of ductility, the cooling should be more rapid, 
and “to give an unusually high combination of ductility 
with tensile strength and elastic limit, recourse should 
be had to water or oil quenching and annealing.” 

This process is often known as “quenching and tem- 
pering,” this term in fact being used in the A. E.R. E. A. 
standard specification Et. 9b, for “Quenched and Tem- 
pered Carbon Steel Axles, Shafts and Similar Forg- 
ings,” which in a modified form has become an 
A. S. T. M. standard, serial A 19-18. 

It was this particular form of heat treatment which 
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became first known generally to the electric railway 
industry, and hence, to some minds, the phrase “heat 
treatment” always means “quenching and tempering,” 
althcugh, as already pointed out, the latter is but one 
form of heat treatment. Not only is it but one form, 
it also is perhaps the most difficult, the specifications 
going on to say: “This process needs great care and 
intelligence and should in general be used only by those 
familiar with high grade steels.” 

The first step of the process is similar to the anes 
ing already described, i.e., the object is thoroughly 
heated to the annealing temperature correct for the 
given carbon content. It is then removed from the 
furnace and quickly, without delay, plunged into a bath 
of either oil or water. There is much discussion in 
regard to the relative merits of oil and water quenching, 
but it is generally argued that good results can be 
obtained either way with some characters of steel and 
shapes. The A. S. T. M. specification states: “It may 
be quenched in water if its carbon content is so low and 
its shape so simple that it is not in danger of cracking 
or receiving permanently harmful stress. 


ANNEALING MuST BE DONE SLOWLY 


In this condition (after being quenched) the steel 
is very hard and practically unfit for use without further 
treatment. As has already been explained, the heating 
of the steel above the “critical” temperature changes 
the grain structure, making it very coarse and the 
steel very hard. Now if allowed to cool very slowly, as 
in the regular annealing process, the crystalline struc- 
ture gradually rearranges itself, the grains becoming 
finer and finer and the steel softer. This all takes time 
and annealing must therefore be done slowly. But if 
instead of allowing plenty of time the object, after 
attaining the annealing temperature, is suddenly 
plunged in a relatively cold bath, the effect is to hold 
the coarse crystallized structure peculiar to the region 
of the annealing temperature. It is as if it were frozen 
that way. 

To put the steel now in a condition that it can be used 
with desirable values of tensile strength, elastic limit 
and elongation it must be annealed or ‘‘tempered.” This 
tempering is done by reheating, the final temperature 
being considerably less than the so-called “annealing” 
temperature to which the object was heated before 
quenching. Thus, for instance, the “Range of Annealing 
Temperature” given in the table is from 1,454 deg. F. 
to 1,697 deg. F.,. while the tempering range is from 
932 deg. F. to 1,382 deg. F. In general, the higher 
the temperature the more ductile will the steel become 
and the lower will be its strength and elastic limit. The 
object should be held at this second annealing or temper- 
ing temperature long enough not only to allow its 
interior to reach it but also to relieve the stress given 
in the water or oil quenching. 

By this process the ultimate strength of carbon steel 
may be raised from a value untreated of say 60,000 Ib. 
per square inch to as high as 85,000 lb. or 90,000 lb. per 
square inch and still maintain good ductility, say 20 
per cent in 2 in. The ultimate strength obtained de- 
pends on the size of the section. 

Another phase, or rather application, of heat treat- 
ment is that given to case-hardened steel objects, such 
as railway motor gears, which have the teeth case hard- 
ened to resist wear. The A. S. T. M. has developed a 
“Recommended Practice” for such treatment, Serial No. 
A 37-14, which is given after the regular case-harden- 
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ing process has been completed. This is a quench and 
temper treatment and is one which requires very expert 
handling. 

ALLOY STEELS COMING INTO FAVOR 


All of the foregoing has dealt primarily with ordinary 
carbon steel, i.e., steel whose characteristics are 
dominated by the percentage of carbon present, what- 
ever other elements there are represented being in such 
small quantities that they are not controlling, these 
elements being chiefly manganese and silicon, in addition 
to the ever-present phosphorus and sulphur, the two 
latter generally being considered as impurities. 

There are certain other metals which when added 
to the steel materially increase the physical properties 
and refine the grain. From a structural standpoint the 
most useful of these is nickel, which is used generally in 
quantities of about 3 per cent. One advantageous 
property of nickel is that it does not tend to collect 
in separate crystals in the steel, as is the tendency of 
carbon, but forms a true chemical solution with the iron. 
Quenched and tempered nickel steel forgings will have 
an ultimate tensile strength as high as 100,000 lb. per 
square inch in the elastic limit of 65,000-70,000, 

Just how much the use of nickel steel has come into 
favor in electric railway materials is somewhat of a 
question. To some extent it has been used for axles and 
possibly for armature shafts. On foreign railways it 
is extensively used for the screw couplings between 
cars which are common in European practice in the place 
of our automatic. couplers. 

A second element used as an alloy is chromium, which 
is somewhat similar to nickel and is often used with it, 
the steel then being known as chrome-nickel steel. Such 
a steel in objects of proper section can be made by 
heat treatment to produce extraordinarily high physical 
properties, some motor gears of the 
material having shown an elastic 
limit of more than 100,000 lb, per 
square inch, with an equally high 
elastic ductility. 

It is, however, felt to be a very 
difficult material to handle properly 
and as yet has had but little use in 
the railway field, other than in some 
tool steels. 

Vanadium is also being largely 
used as an alloy, sometimes by itself 
and sometimes with chromium, either 
in carbon steel or nickel steel. Both 
chromium and vanadium raise the 
elastic ratio, i.e., the elastic limit is 
raised proportionately more than the 
tensile strength. Inasmuch as labora- 
tory tests of resistance to shock and 
endurance under repeated or alter- 
nating stressés indicate that, for a 
given working stress, the higher the a b e 
elastic limit the greater the endur- 
ance obtained, chrome and vanadium 
steels are in large use in places where 
the dimensions of a part exposed to 
shock must necessarily be small, as in the automotive 
industry. 

Much interest has been aroused by the development of 
an ultra-lightweight gasoline-propelled car which is now 
in course of construction and which it is understood 
embodies in its construction a considerable amount of 
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alloy steel. Such an experiment is of undoubted value 
and may point the right way to a more extended use of 
alloy steels in the electric railway fields. 

Another metallic element used as an alloy is man- 

ganese, which is added in amounts of about 10 or 12 
per cent. It is used in places where great resistance 
to wear is required, notably in track special work and 
on curve rails in places of highly congested traffic. For 
some time a certain make of cast gear made from 
manganese steel was popular, but while showing great 
resistance to wear it proved exceedingly brittle and its 
use was, we believe, altogether abandoned in railway 
service. 
. The foregoing are the more ordinary alloys that ,are 
met with; other and more unusual elements as alloys 
being tungsten, tantalum and molybdenum, entering 
into the composition of some tool steels and to a certain 
extent in rails. 

No more interesting subject exists than that of the 
manufacture and use of steel in its widely varying’ 
modifications, and it is hoped that the foregoing series 
of articles may be of interest to electric railway men 
and stimulate further interest in the study of the sub- 
ject which is of so great importance. 


Car Losses Graphically Presented 


A. the annual meeting of the Central Electric Railway 
Association, held at Louisville, Ky., March 11, a 
paper on ‘Economical Use of Energy for Car Purposes” 
was read by D. D. Ewing, professor of electric railway 
engineering Purdue University. It was abstracted in 
the issue of this paper for March 27, page 641. 

In connection with this paper Professor Ewing pre- 
pared charts which show graphically the relations of the 
data presented previously in tabular form. These charts 
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are reproduced herewith. They show respectively the 
sub-division of the power input to a car and the sub- 
division of the energy consumption among the several 
elements of loss and useful work. These distributions 
differ because the several parts of the equipment which 
consume power operate for different lengths of time. 
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Ohio-Pennsylvania-West Virginia Equipment 


Men Exchange Experience 


An Informal Round-Table Discussion Brings Out the Best Methods 
to Be Followed in Many Detail Maintenance Practices—Many Points 
of Value to Electric Railway Equipment Men Are Emphasized 


N JUNE 9, at the Ohio Hotel, Youngstown, Ohio, a 

_group of thirty railway equipment men and manu- 
facturers’ representatives from Ohio and Pennsylvania 
met for the fifth time for a round-table discussion and 
interchange of experience on the problems and practices 
of maintaining rolling stock. The group is loosely 
organized as the Association of Electric Railway Men 
and it had its inception three years ago, when the 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company 
. called the equipment men of these two States to Pitts- 
burgh for a conference on ways and means to cope with 
the serious troubles all were experiencing as a result of 
the very severe winter. The benefits of such a con- 
ference were at once apparent and some one moved that 
the group be made into a permanent organization and 
that it meet regularly. The association resulted and 
officers were elected. 

At this fifth meeting the president, Daniel Durie, 
superintendent of equipment West Penn Railways, 
could not be present, and the secretary, F. G. Hickling, 
Westinghouse company, Pittsburgh, asked Rufus Moses, 
assistant general superintendent Youngstown Municipal 
Railway, to preside. A set of twenty-five questions had 
been prepared in advance to organize the discussion and 
the men exchanged experiences and opinions back and 
forth across the table without restraint. A luncheon at 
the hotel and a chicken and waffle dinner at New Spring- 
field in the evening helped to make the meeting enjoy- 
able. Those present were H. P. Meyer, New Brighton, 
Pa.; M. M. Chalfant, Butler, Pa.; P. J. Wood, Erie, Pa.; 
W. R. Goodnight, Elyria, Ohio; C. D. Smith, O. R. Hill, 


Carl Knittle, J. B. Stewart, Rufus Moses, A. B. Creel- 


man, A. D. Brackett and F. C. Gething from Youngs- 
town, Ohio; C. W. Folwell, Parkersburg, W. Va.; P. J. 
Barron, Meadville, Pa.; J. A. Rogan and RK. S. Bull, Pitts- 
burgh; Walter Goodenough, Mansfield, Ohio; F. C. 
Martin, Wheeling, W. Va.; S. F. Witt, Connellsville, Pa.; 
A. A. Crawford and H. A. Rhoades, Leetonia, Ohio; 
J. M. Pneuman, F. W. McClosky, W..M. Hutchinson, 
C. S. Doddleson, W. D. Parker and F. G. Hickling, 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Company; 
W. M. C. Horner, Westinghouse Air Brake Company, 
and Mr. Dagan, Universal Lubricating Company. 


THE BEST WAY TO REMOVE OLD PAINT 


The first matter brought up for discussion had to do 
with the cheapest and most satisfactory method of 
removing paint from car bodies. Some of the men 
seemed to be having good success with the old method 
of using a blow torch and burning the paint off, while 
others had had better success with some kind of varnish 
remover. Those using the remover had varying success. 
Some were able to remove the paint down to the wood 
by this method, while others had success only in 
removing the outer coating. Several kinds of varnish 
remover were in use and the Pittsburgh Railways was 


having good success with a solution of wood alcohol, 
benzol, camphor and nitric acid. The discussion 
developed no method that stood out as best or cheapest. 
All were agreed that the sand blast was the best method 
of removing paint from steel cars, for it not only 
removed the paint but took off the rusty spots and did 
the job quickly and cheaply. 

In discussing methods for reducing the expenditures 
for incandescent lamps there seemed to prevail a general 
opinion that cars are overlighted. On different proper- 
ties it was brought out that the number of lamps used 
in a car varied from one circuit of 94-watt lamps to six 
circuits of 23-watt lamps. One master mechanic testified 
that his company had to replace 100 lamps for every 
10,000 car-miles operated. These were of the 23-watt 
size. It was pointed out that bad track has a strong 
influence on the life of lamps and that the life is better 
when the lamps are not suspended at an angle to the 
vertical. The consensus of opinion seemed to be that 
the cost of lamp replacements could be cut down by 
using larger wattage lamps and fewer circuits. The 
advantage of standardizing on one size of lamp on a 
property was spoken of as helpful. One master 
mechanic pointed out that it was cheaper to use carbon 
lamps in carhouse and shop pits because of their greater 
ruggedness. 


SAFETY CARS DISCUSSED FROM ALL ANGLES 


While a number of the equipment men present showed 
a strong tendency to “knock” the safety car because of 
its “extreme light weight and consequent costly mainte- 
nance,” there were a few who were ready to acknowledge 
that the criticism was attributable mainly to the earlier 
safety cars built and that the weaknesses which had 
developed in these first cars had been largely overcome 
and that the ‘maintenance characteristics were very 
satisfactory. Many of the men argued for the 
strengthening of the vestibule and platform framing to 
better withstand collisions with automobiles and motor 
trucks. Ball bearing armature and axle bearings were 
given an indorsement by Mr. Goodnight, Cleveland, 
Southwestern & Columbus Railway, when he stated that 
his company had been operating two cars weighing only 
11,500 lb. and fully equipped with ball bearings for 
thirty months without any trouble. In fact the bearings 
had never been opened up for the second greasing until 
just recently. The safety cars were also discussed from 
the transportation, financial and nearly every other 
angle in addition to the maintenance of them. 

Mr. Hill, Youngstown, Ohio, told of several altera- 
tions in the safety cars in use by his company which 
have tended to reduce maintenance costs. Ordinarily 
the hand-brake staff is braced from the bumper channel, 
and every bump which affects the bumper channel bends 
the brake staff and makes it inoperative. The likelihood 
of damage to the brake staff in small collisions has been 
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largely overcome by bracing the staff from the rear and 
disconnecting it from the bumper channel. A saving 
has likewise been realized from replacing the single steel 
sheet forming the dash by three separate sheets. Also, 
the buffer sheet has been made a separate piece and 
put on over the dash. The bumper channel was 
extended out slightly to the side to protect the doors in 
a collision. A 30-in. section of the same channel as 
used in the bumper was placed on the bottom of the 
bumper as a kind of anti-climber. 

Mr. Wood, Buffalo & Lake Erie Railway, told how a 
very satisfactory economy has been realized in connec- 
tion with the reclaiming of steel wheels with flanges 
worn thin. In order to restore the proper flange con- 
tour after a steel wheel has been in service long enough 
so that the flange has worn to the limit, it is often 
necessary to turn the tread of the wheel down an amount 
which is equivalent to perhaps 50,000 miles of travel. 
This mileage is almost completely saved by building up 
the flange by means of an electric welder to approx- 
imately the proper contour. Only a slight amount of the 
tread is turned off, or none at all, and the throat and 
gage side of the flange are not even turned: smooth after 
the welding, for it has been found that after the wheel 
has been in use for a while it is difficult to tell whether 
it has the original flange or a built-up flange. Mr. 
Wood stated that the cost per 26-in. wheel was approx- 
imately $4 for building up the flange in this manner. 

The question was raised as to the desirability of 
reclaiming wool waste and lubricating oils, and while 
few of those present had had experience along this line, 
it was agreed that some method of reclaiming was an 
economy which should be put in. Mr. Wood said that 
he was installing a filtering system at a cost of $200 
which would have a capacity for filtering old oil of 30 
gal. a day. This separates the oil from the water as 
well as dirt and waste and he expected it would result in 
a very worth-while saving. 

The next question taken up was whether it would be 
economy to bring a steel wheel back to its original 
diameter, after it had reached its last turning, by 
making use of a steel tire. Mr. Creelman, Pennsyl- 
vania-Ohio Electric Company, had had a great deal of 
experience: with handling steel tires and wheels when 
he was with the Boston’ elevated system. He told 
of some of the difficulties in keeping the tires from 
coming loose. In this endeavor, the allowable shrinkage 
had been gradually increased from 0.0030 in. to 0.0075 in. 
He pointed out that it was necessary to bore each tire 
specially for the particular center on which it was to 
be shrunk, since the diameter of the center had been 
found to compress from 0.005 to 0.010 in. after each new 
tire had been put on; in other words, a new diameter of 
the center had to be figured on upon each re-tiring. It 
was his opinion that the steel tire costs almost as much 
or more than steel wheels by the time it is turned and 
installed; that there is little if any saving in labor; that 
the steel-tired wheel is unsafe and unsatisfactory and 
introduces a good chance for an accident, and that 
taking into account the full consideration of labor and 
material cost the solid steel wheel is much more 
economical. Others corroborated this opinion, though 
two or three were having reasonable success with the 
use of steel tires. In this connection, Mr. Witt, West 
Penn Railways, brought out that his company is getting 
an average life for rolled steel wheels of more than 400,- 
000 miles, many running more than 450,000 miles. These 
are wheels used in interurban service, where all 


magnetic brakes are employed and the 34-in. wheels are 
permitted to wear down to as low as 29+ in. before 
being removed. The wheels are turned only when it is 
necessary to correct the flanges, which is usually neces- 
sary on account of the many curves over which the cars 
run. This long life is attributed to the absence of 
brake shoes and to the fact that the wheels are allowed 
to wear down to so small a diameter. Most companies 
cannot use wheels beyond a diameter of 314 in. on 
account of motor clearance, but sufficient clearance is 
obtained on Mr. Witt’s cars by tilting the motors up 
1 in, when they are installed on the trucks. 

The next topic brought up for discussion was as to 
the best method of installing tape bands on mica V- 
rings on old type armatures and as to what insulation is 
used. Inquiry developed that most of the men were 
making use of Hope tape and string bands and shellac. 
Mr. Bull, Pittsburgh Railways, supplied the interesting 
information that his company is not using any bands, 
but instead is simply applying a cement composition 
made up of dextrine, plaster of paris and shellac, with 
very good success. He said that he had had much less 
trouble in using this cement than he had with tape and 
string. He could not supply the proportions of the 
composition at the meeting, but stated that he would 
be glad to give this information to any one interested. 

From the discussion as to what kind of circuit breaker 
had given the best result for double-truck cars, it 
developed that there are a great many types of circuit 
breakers in use, but that they have been the source of 
but little trouble. It was also brought out that the 
breakers are but rarely calibrated. Those companies 
which have attempted to check them up have taken 
them off the cars and calibrated by means of a water 
rheostat, but have found that only a few were out of 
calibration, and these not greatly. Some trouble was 
noted with trainmen setting the circuit breakers up 
to the top notch on the type which has a screw for 
adjusting the amperage at which the breaker operates. 
One company had had considerable trouble on account 
of the circuit breakers being mounted underneath the 
cars, where they collected a good deal of dust and hence 
frequently short-circuited. 

The Miller trolley shoe came up for discussion and 
was generally thought to be very satisfactory except for 
one limitation, that it will not back up. Because of 
this. limitation, one master mechanic had found it 
desirable to mount the type E Miller shoe in a bayonet 
harp so that on a big traffic day trolley wheels could be 
conveniently substituted for the shoes in order to aid in 
the switching of cars required on such occasions. Mr. 
Witt said that it had been the experiénce on his property 
that the Miller shee would back up where the wire was 
low, but that it was impossible where the trolley was 
high. The average life of a Miller shoe was reported to 
be from 7,000 to 8,000 miles by several of those 
present. One company not represented at the meeting 
was reported to be securing a much better life by remov- 
ing the shoes when they became grooved and grinding 
them to the original contour by means of a special emery 
wheel and jig, which brought the shoe to the proper shape 
without adjustment. There was a general agreement 
that the shoe provides a good current collector; that it 
eliminates noise and arcing, and that best results are 
obtained when all shoes are used rather than a mixture 
of shoes and wheels, since by this practice the wire 
becomes slick and the wear therefore less. 

Open circuits resulting from broken leads to the 


gear vibration. 
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armature coils, in the neck of the commutator, have 
formed a prolific source of trouble for the maintenance 
men. Many schemes have been thought out to eliminate 
this trouble, but it appears to be an erratic one and 
difficult of solution. While it was difficult to pin the 
cause of the trouble down to any definite thing, in 
general it was thought to be caused by the magnetic and 
One company tried to overcome this 
difficulty by putting on a steel band over the ends of 
the coils just under the top leads, but it was found that 
the coils would shrink after they had been in use for 
a while and would become loose and vibrate and break. 

Mr. Meyer, Beaver Valley Traction Company, said that 
he had adopted the practice of weaving heavy gray 
webbing in among the leads in order to make a solid 
mass, and as a result had had only one broken lead in a 
little over a year. Mr. McClosky told of the practice 
ef the Westinghouse company in connection with the 
type 506 motors. After the leads have been soldered to 
the commutator they are first given a coat of very light 


shellac, followed by a coat of very heavy shellac and. 


then bound with a band of heavy machine twine and 
again shellacked and baked. He said that while this 
process had given very satisfactory results for this type 
of motor the manufacturer was not yet ready to 
recommend it for all armatures. He pointed out that 
some companies have reported that this trouble has been 
practically eliminated by not soldering the leads to the 
commutator, on the theory that the vibration is then 
not concentrated at the neck of the lead, at the point 
where it is attached to the commutator. Mr. McClosky 
also spoke of the method which was used by the manu- 
facturer in connection with the type 333 motors, a large 
number of which have been in service for three years 
without any broken leads. In this motor phosphor 
bronze clips were riveted to the leads to reinforce them. 
A high-necked commutator was also used, but the 
absence of breakage of leads is believed to be due to 
the better application of remedial devices than to the 
high-necked construction of the commutator, and in fact 
he said that not much advantage is apparent for the 
high neck, 

Some one brought up the thought that the sharpness 
of bends in the leads had a bearing on the amount of 
breakage, but Mr. McClosky pointed out that he had 
had an excellent opportunity to experiment with more 
than 100 motors of a great variety of types, some with 
sharp bends and others with long leads and gradual 
bends, and he had found that more breakages had 
occurred where the leads were long and the bends 
gradual, probably due to the greater opportunity for 
vibration. Yet he said that he knew of an epidemic 
of breakages in some of the motors used in the subway 
in New York which was cured by putting on long leads. 
Mr. Bull, Pittsburgh: Railways, said that his company 
had had good success with some of the large interurban 
motors in eliminating this trouble by plastering the 
neck full of a composition made up of about one-half 
dextrine and one-half plaster of paris, but said that this 
remedy could not be used on small motors. Another 
delegate pointed out that he had tried this remedy, but 
found that this made repair work on the armature 
exceedingly difficult if the composition had to be taken 
out. 

The next question discussed was as to what results 
had been obtained from leaving front and rear hoods 
open to ventilate the windings of railway motor arma- 
tures. The tendency among the manufacturers, it was 


stated, is to do away with the hoods, especially for inter- 
pole motors. Summing up the thoughts expressed by 
the railway men, it would seem that while they feel that 
the hood helps to prevent flashovers, yet the advantage 
of overcoming the accumulation of dirt behind the hood 
is of considerable value. The tendency seems to be 
toward leaving the hoods off. For example, the Cleve- 
land, Southwestern & Columbus Railway is leaving the 
hoods off altogether on all of its old Westinghouse: 56 
motors and-finds their operation more satisfactory. 

The next question raised was whether it was 
advisable to prevent excess oil in the armature bearings 
from saturating the field windings by providing an 
overflow outlet in the housing. In the discussion it 
was pointed out that the later type motors and all 
modern compressor motors are provided with such an 
overflow. Some thought it as undesirable to have the 
excess oil dripping into the pits as to have it in the 
motor housing, but others thought that the dripping of 
oil into the pits would be a good telltale on poor work- 
manship on the part of the oiler. Mr. Rogan, Pitts- 
burgh Railways, said that they had had so much trouble 
from excess oil that they had bored two 13-in. holes 
in the bottom of the motor housings so that the excess 
cil could run off. This practice had to be changed later 
to prevent snow and ice from getting into the housing 
as the motor sheared along the snow and ice between 
the rails. Mr. Creelman has provided an outlet down 
through the housing of such ‘construction so that the 
oil is drained out but water cannot get in, unless the 
motor actually stands in water. 

Mr. McClosky spoke of the fact that some trouble 
along this line resulted with ventilated motors when 
operating at high speed. The cooling air is pulled in 
under such high velocity and pressure that it pulls oil 
from the bearings into the motors. He said it was 
planned on future motor designs to limit the amount of 
air that can get into the‘housing. He recommends that 
the air passages be kept perfectly clean so that there 
would -be ample intake area and thus decrease the 
draught on leakage ports such as through the bearings. 

The question was raised as to whether companies 
check the spring tension on brushholders frequently and 
as to what tension is used on different sizes of motors. 
The discussion developed the fact that few companies 
give any particular attention to the compression of 
brushholder springs. Most of the companies inspect the 
springs only incidentally and on rare occasions test the 
spring pressure with a pair of scales. A spring pres- 
sure of 44 lb. per square inch is maintained in Pitts- 
burgh, while 6 lb. is the amount carried on the West 
Penn Railways. 

The discussion following the query as to what 
general types of pinion pullers are in use brought out 
the fact that the majority of the shops are making use 
of the old-fashioned sledgehammer and wedge method 
of removing pinions. The reason for this, it seems, was 
that many of the pinion pullers on the market are of 
such design that they cannot be used: where the clear- 
ance between the pinion and motor housing is small. 
It was found that two of the companies follow the prac- 
tice of heating the pinion when it is put on, having had 
fewer loose pinions as a result. 

The discussion then turned to helical gears. It was 
soon apparent that the great reduction of noise and 
vibration and the apparent long life of the helical gears 
are giving them a real hold on the master mechanic’s 
attention. Mr. Witt reported that the gear and pinion 
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manufactured by the R. D. Nuttall Company, which has 
been in use on this property for the last two and one-half 
years and was exhibited at the Atlantic City convention 
last year, has now run 386,000 miles to date with scarcely 
any noticeable wear. This property now has about 
eighty gears and pinions of the helical type in service 
and Mr. Witt stated that he is having considerably less 
armature trouble, presumably due to the lessened vibra- 
tion. Other delegates testified that the use of helical 
gears and pinions with safety cars and large double- 
truck cars, with 24, 26 and 34-in. wheels, have 
uniformly given very excellent results and to date, after 
two years or more of service in some cases, have shown 
no appreciable wear. 

Incidentally the session turned to bearings, and Mr. 
Witt offered the interesting information that he had 
done away with the castiron shell altogether and was 
using bearings made entirely of babbitt metal, having 
a composition of 80 per cent lead and 20 per cent No. 
1 More-Jones babbitt metal. He said this had overcome 
the end play trouble and all-undue wear on armature 
and axle bearings. When those bearings are worn out 
it is possible to scrap the whole thing rather than to 
melt out the babbitt and reclaim the castiron shell. He 
said that when this practice was first begun a fifty-fifty 
composition was used and some breakages followed, but 
no broken bearings have occurred since beginning the 
use of the eighty-twenty composition. In installing a 
pair of these babbitt bearings leather liners are placed 
between the two halves and the inspectors are instructed 
to watch carefully to see that the bearings are always 
tight. He said that this was essential to their successful 
use. 

Mr. Bull remarked, in answer to questions, that motor 
failures on the road have been very materially 
reduced by the practice adopted in the shop of subject- 
ing all motors to a test of 125 per cent of full load 
for a period of fifteen minutes in each direction before 
the motor is placed in service. This has been found to 
show up any broken down fields, armature shorts, etc., 
before the motor gets into service. 


Rail Joint Reclamation 


In New Orleans Old Angle Bars Are Built Up and 
Ground and a Novel Insert Is Used to. 
Replace Broken Rail Ends 


T A cost of 80 cents for material and labor, as 
compared with $2.50 to $3.50 for a new angle bar, 

M. V. Houlard, superintendent of track New Orleans 
(La.) Railway & Light Company, is reclaiming about 
6,000 joint plates a year. These are taken out of track 
that is to be rehabilitated or laid new and after reclaim- 


ing them they are used for rehabilitating the joints on - 


other track. 

As the old angle bars are taken out of the track they 
are accumulated at the track storage yard. There they 
are sorted and stored in neat piles and as rapidly as a 
small crew of men can handle them they are reclaimed 
and restored ready for future use. If they are bent 
they are heated and straightened in a press. They are 
often worn as much as } in. at the top, and sometimes 
the bottom is somewhat worn. Slightly more than 
enough new metal is then deposited along the edges to 
make up for any amount that has been worn away. 

The final step is to grind off the top and bottom edges 
so that the plate will fit the rail properly. This is done 
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by bolting the plate temporarily in a jig on a piece of 
track so that a Goldschmidt grinder may be used for 
the work. It is claimed that a better fit can be secured 
on old rails with these reclaimed plates than with new 
plates, since they can be made to take into account the 
fact that the railhead as well as the old plate has prob- 


“DUTCHMAN” 


SPLICE BAR USED FOR REPAIRING 
BROKEN RAIL IN NEW ORLEANS 


ably worn to a certain extent, whereas a new angle bar 
would be made correct for a new rail. 


A NOVEL SCHEME FOR REPAIRING BROKEN RAIL 


A rather unique method of repairing a break in girder 
groove rail has been used in New Orleans. Either an 
oxyacetylene flame or a saw is used to cut off a short 
section of the head of the rail at each side of the break. 
A piece of old center-bearing rail of 9-in. section is then 
prepared as a “dutchman” splice bar by burning off 
the base and all of the head except a short piece of about 
the right length to fill in the gap which has been made 
between the two broken railheads. Bolt holes are also 
burned in the web of this piece and it is bolted in place 
through the web of the running rail and welded at the 
edges and at the joints in the railhead. Enough metal 
is deposited along the flangeway, if needed, to make this 
continuous, and a grinder completes the job by smooth- 
ing up both the tread and the flange surfaces of the 
rail. 

If the rail becomes badly cupped at any point or 
broken down at a joint, thus necessitating the cutting 
out of a short piece of the rail, such an opening can 


GRINDING OFF THE EDGES OF RECLAIMED ANGLE BARS 


also be filled in and repaired in the above manner. Very 
good success has been had with rails repaired in this 
way. The accompanying illustration of this method 
shows only the manner of preparing the dutchman and 
does not show the manner of preparing the rails to be 
spliced by cutting back the heads. 
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C. E.R. A. errinior Meeting Ashore 


Ottawa Beach Resort Scene of Interesting Meeting, at Which Several Practical Papers 
. Occupy Attention—Members Miss Usual Boat Trip, but Enjoy Shore Sports 


ITH Robert I. Todd,* president, presiding, the 
summer outing convention of the Central Electric 
Railway Association began its two-day meeting on July 
8 at Ottawa Beach, with about 150 in atetndance. 
Despite the attractions of golf, bathing, tennis and 
fishing, the sessions were well attended, while the 
evenings were made enjoyable with dancing and that 
other favorite indoor sport—favorite since the drought 
settled upon us. While the attendance was far below 
normal, those present seemcd to enjoy themselves and 
the general feeling was that it was a good convéntion, 
though there were many references to the boat trip of 
former conyentions, and if the meetings were short and 
the papers not as outstanding as they are at times, the 
interchange of ideas between operators was well worth 
the time spent off the job. 
At the morning session on July 8 the first order of 
business, after the reading of the minutes of the Louis- 
ville meeting in March by Secretary A. L. Neereamer, 


The ladies return from a launch ride to some of the 1,000 
ports of Black Lake. John Benham was ithe host, you might 
know. Without him on the entertainment committee, there is a 
noticeable void. _ ; 
was the report of the committee on the formation of 
an American electric express company by _ the 
chairman, -H. A. Nicholl, Anderson, Ind. In pre- 
senting his report he expressed great regret at the lack 
of interest on the part of the committee members and 
member companies in connection with the compilation 
of data for the report. In view of this attitude on 
the part of the companies, the substance of the com- 
mittee report was contained in a resolution stating that 
the committee did not recommend the establishment of 
such an express company at this time, but urged the 
installation of through express rates between companies 
and an endeavor to secure through business. This 
resolution was adopted, after amendment proposed by 
C. L. Henry, Indianapolis, Ind., that some provision be 
made for prompt settlement of disputes arising over the 
division of through rates. The finding which the com- 


mittee found necessary to report was a distinct dis- 


appointment to some of the railway men. 
Mr. Nicholl then was called upon to report for the 
committee on the president’s address at the Louisville 


annual meeting. This was the address of former presi- 
dent John F. Collins, Jackson, Mich. The committee’s 
report advised that certain of the president’s recom- 


4 


mendations be referred to proper committees for further 
study and disposition and that other recommendations 
be indorsed, while issue was taken with one or two other 
recommendations. The committee report was accepted. 
(Mr. Collins’ address appears in substance in the 
ELECTRIC | RAILWAY JOURNAL for March 13, 1920, 
page 527). 

Reporting as chairman of the standards committee, 
H. H. Buckman, New Albany, Ind., also lamented his 
inability to get co-operation from members of the com- 
mittee and repeated some of the excuses given, saying 
that for this reason he had no definite report to make. 
This aroused a lively discussion, in which the issue was 
whether or not the standards committee, which has 
always been a most important one and has done some 
very corstructive work in the C. EK. R. A. territory in 
times past, had ceased to be of importance. The dis- 
cussion resulted in the loud approval of a motion pro- 
posed by C. L. Henry that President Todd be instructed 


The start of a 100-yd. (lame muscles) race. We don’t know 
who won. There wasn’t any finish to the race. But notice 
the variety of ‘form.’ Electric railway men aren’t in the habit 
of running. ° 
to address a personal letter to all the members of the 
standards committee and to the managers of the roads 
represented by these men urging the great importance 
of that committee work and that it be given full atten- 
tion. In this connection W. H. Bloss referred to the 
very complete compilation made during the war of data 
covering rolling stock in use in the territory as being of 
great value in the study of further standardization. 

Mention was also made, in answer to a query of “why 
standardization?” that of the steel wheels made, 90 
per cent are used by steam roads and they are all to one 
specification and 10 per cent are used by electric roads 
and there are 360 kinds and sizes. Mr. Richardson of 
the Midvale Steel & Ordnance Company, whose paper 
came later in the session, said that the standardization 
of wheels would help roads as well as manufacturers 
because deliveries would be better and prices lower. 

James Harmon, New Albany, Ind., chairman of the 
C. E: R. A. committee on safety work, recommended 
that the subject of safety be put on the convention pro- 
gram from time to time, saying that he believed it had 
not been so considered since 1907. His report was 
adopted. 

A telegram from A. Gaboury, president Canadian 
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Electric Railway Association, was read. This called 
attention ‘to Montreal as an ideal location for the next 
convention of the C. E. R. A. 

The remainder of this first session of the convention 
was occupied by’ a very instructive and interesting 
motion picture and talk by G. A. Richardson on the 
mining of ore, production of iron and steel and manu- 
facture of rolled steel wheels as carried on by the Mid- 
vale Steel & Ordnance Company. A motion picture of 
the members on the boat trip last year was also shown, 
much to the delight of those who had posed. 

The second session was held Thursday afternoon and 
was devoted to an “experience meeting.” C. L. Henry, 
chairman of the program committee, said that this sort 
of meeting was somewhat of an innovation and was an 
attempt to get some of the men who were really doing 
certain concrete pieces of work to come in and tell about 
them. He said a general request had been mailed to 
member companies to have some one in the organization 
relate some accomplishment of the past year. As a 
result, five prepared “experiences” were reported, one 
of these being given at the Friday morning session, 

One of these reports was by Frank R. Coates, presi- 
dent Toledo Railways & Light Company, who: detailed 
the “Moving the Cars to Michigan,” which was done so 
dramatically and which has already been chronicled in 
these pages. Abstracts of the other experience dis- 
cussions are grouped elsewhere in this issue. 

G. K. Jeffries, general superintendent Terre Haute, 
Indianapolis & Eastern Traction Company, Indian- 
apolis, told of some work his company had done in order 
to make it possible to use Master Car Builder equipment 
satisfactorily on short curves in special work in city 
service. Considerable trouble had been experienced 
through derailment caused by the shorter gage distance 
between inside of flanges on equipment of this sort. 
It was decided to try to turn off 4 in. of the wheel 
flange on the inside and this was accomplished, even 
though the wheels were made of chilled steel. In 
answer to questions, Mr. Jeffries said that this work was 
done on a regular lathe, that there was no apparent 
damage to the lathe or trouble experienced and that 
there was no apparent damage to the wheel, which 
seemed to wear as well as ever, although he did state 
that the finishing touches were done by an emery wheel. 

Another member stated that his company had met 
the same difficulty and had merely set the wheels + in. 
farther apart on the axle and had experienced no diffi- 
culty on account of this difference in spacing, but on 
the other hand had been able to negotiate the special 
work short curves satisfactorily. 

In the discussion on the “experience” papers, Mr. 
Brown, in answering a question, stated that sidings 
which were put in by his company in order better to 
distribute freight and express, where these sidings were 
installed for a particular company, they were paid for 
originally by the companies benefited, but were finally 
paid for by the railway company by deducting from 
bills of the company in question at the rate of 5 per cent 
per month. 

Mr. Gunn’s paper on “Welding Flanges” attracted a 
good deal of discussion. He stated that the flanges were, 
of course, turned after being formed by welding, but 
that he had not included the cost of this turning as an 
additional cost of treating the wheel, because he 
assumed that any wheel brought in for working over on 
account of sharp flange would have to be turned, and 
it would be no more expensive to turn one on which the 


flange had been built up than one on which the flange 
had not been built up. No difficulty was experienced in 
cutting the built-up flange. He stated that after much 
trial of almost every sort of steel he had determined 
that grade D steel rod gives the best service as material 
to build up the new flanges. 

One interesting point was that the welder, that is, 
the operator, never had any previous experience on 
railways and had never had any experience with a weld- 
ing outfit of this sort, although he had done a small 
amount of oxyacetylene welding. For this reason Mr. 
Gunn said he thought it was not necessary to obtain a 
high-priced man to start with. The welding outfit used 
‘was One bought originally for trackwork and adapted to 
this work, and while a larger machine would really prove 
advantageous, excellent work was being done with the 
one in use. From a sample Mr. Gunn brought with 
him it was impossible to tell where the weld began and 
where the original metal ended. Mr. Gunn said that he 
had used this same welder successfully for repairing 
drawbar heads, building axles up to standard and all 
general shop-welding work which he had found neces- 
sary on his road. 

In a subsequent informal discussion Mr. Brown 
explained the lower cost per car-mile after abandon- 
ment of the power plant mentioned in his discussion by 
saying that the measurements of kilowatt-hours per 
car-mile were made at the substation and not on the 
car. Total car-miles were divided into total kilowatt- 
hours over a certain period of time. With the new 
arrangement, with a higher and more uniform voltage 
for distribution, with power measured only when 
actually being used by the cars, and, consequently, there 
being no operation of plant while no cars were running, 
the final result indicated a lower cost, or a lower kilo- 
watt-hour per car-mile. 

At the Friday morning session C. L. Henry of 
Indianapolis presided in the absence of President Todd, 
who had found it necessary to return home. Mr. Henry 
read a telegram from Robert M. Feustel, who was 
scheduled to present a paper on the “Interurban Electric 
Railways, Their Problems and the Solution Thereof.” 
Mr. Feustel regretted his inability to be present and 
present the paper on this subject and stated that it had 
been impossible for him to obtain and digest sufficient 
data to make a presentation of the subject advisable, 
because if he presented it at the present time it would 
represent merely his personal opinion and he could 
present no conclusions drawn from data which he 
anticipated having and upon which he hoped to base a 
paper in the near future. 

The other paper of the morning, on the subject of 
“City Electric Railways, Their Problems and the Solu- 
tion Thereof,” by A. C. Blinn, vice-president and general 
manager Northern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, was read by Mr. Henry in the absence of 
Mr. Blinn, H. A. Nicholl being in the chair. 

Mr. Blinn in his paper passed over all other problems 
of the railways except the financial one, which he says 
stands out with such prominence that all other problems 
are of a secondary nature, for the business has been 
literally starved to death and can only be made well and 
strong again by increasing its nourishment in the form 
of more revenue. He also made the assertion that the 
conclusion must unquestionably be reached that, 
generally speaking, the fares are not only now wholly i 
inadequate for the needs of the business but the income 
has never been wholly sufficient to pay expenses and a 
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fair return on the fair value of the property. He argued 
that this was the result of the public’s exercising its 
right to control without acting on its obligation to pro- 
tect. He also blames the starvation policy of the 
municipalities for the fact that the physical properties 
are not now in the 85 per cent physical condition in 
which every street railway should find itself, but he 
does not lay all the blame on the municipalities, but 
partly on the managers of the properties, who have been 
at fault in not seeing to it that the conditions under 
which the railways have been operating for years be 
made public. 

Mr. Blinn stated that the stockholders have been the 
worst loscrs, in that they have not only not received a 
return from their stock but their property has been 
worn out and the investment thus impaired. 

_ He repeated the oft-heard statement that the present 
problem is to bring fares up to a point which will put 
the railways in a sound condition and emphasized the 
argument back of this, the troubles in the way of getting 
it, particularly political ones, and urged the taking of 
every opportunity of making public the story of the 
railways. He argued that until communities take more 
than a passing interest in the affairs of their public 
utilitics full justice will never be done. 

Referring to the pre-war condition, under which he 
said that the old rates were not sufficient to pay all of 
the cost of keeping properties in efficient operating con- 
dition, he urged that the railway industry should exert 
itself to maintain present increased rates of fare even 
though the country may some time enjoy pre-war price 
levels. This, he said, must be done for the benefit of 
both the public and the properties, to the end that the 
public may be served as it wants and the lines be main- 
tained in satisfactory physical condition and at the same 
_ time capital be paid a justly deserved fair return. 

There was no discussion of the paper. 

Mr. Henry reported for the executive committee that 
an amendment to the constitution would be presented 
at the next regular meeting of the association, which 
amendment would provide for two regular meetings in 
place of three meetings per year. 

With reference to the time and place of the next 
meeting, the executive committee announced that it 
would be held either at Purdue University, Lafayette, 
Ind., or at Indianapolis, and that the date probably 
would be Dee. 5. 

The convention adjourned Friday noon. 


Freight and Motor Truck 
~ Competition Report 
A report from the committee on interurban freight 
and motor truck competition was presented to the exec- 
utive committee and becomes a part of the record of 
the meeting. This report had no place on the program 
and so occasioned no discussion. 


To the Officers and Members of the Central 
Electric Railway Association: 


The following report of the committee on interurban 
freight and motor truck competition is respectfully sub- 
mitted for your consideration. 

Your committee sent a questionnaire to a great many 
interurban companies and for the sake of brevity your 
committee has combined in a general way: the answers 
to the questionnaire with its own general views on the 
situation. 


1. Have you any motor truck competition? 

There is considerable motor truck competition and with- 
out having answers from all roads the committee assumes 
that at least 60 per cent of the interurban railways have 
such competition in the way of more or less permanent 
all year around service. 

2. Approximate number and capacity and do they have 
trailers? 

From answers received it would seem that within the 
three states covered there would be at least 700 motor 
trucks having a capacity of from 1 to 10 tons, with prob- 
ably 250 trailers which average from 1 to 5 tons capacity. 

8. What service do they perform? 

As a whole the service is practically similar to that 
performcd by the interurban railways. 

4. Between what points is this competition strongest? 

Truck competition is most dense, radiating from com- 
mercial centers having large manufacturing interests and 
wholesale houses. This is especially true at cities like 
Indianapolis, Toledo, Cleveland, Akron, Detroit, Columbus, 
Grand Rapids, Kalamazoo, ete. A great deal of course is 
dependent upon the condition of the roads, but just as soon 
as good roads are completed leading from business centers 
it is there that competition quickly springs up. 

4a. Give comparison of truck service with service fur- 
nished by your company. 


Harry Reid, executive committeeman and Robert I. Todd, 
president of the C. E. R. A. are here seen loafing on the board 
walk at Ottawa Beach, Mich., between sessions of the convention. 
Ralph Brown, at the left, of Curtain Supply fame, got a/“‘stand in” 
with Reid by leading the bunch in a song about “Old Kentucky.” 


No satisfactory replies were received to this answer, 
although service is given at all times during the day, 
usually, however, mostly in the morning and in the evening. 

4b. Give comparison of rates. 

Generally speaking, the rates are higher than those 
charged by the interurban railways, although in some few 
cases the rates are a trifle lower, this, however, being due 
to the lack of proper knowledge on the part of the truck 
owners of their costs. Higher rates are natural, as the 
truck service carries with it the pickup and delivery of all 
freight handled. 

4c. Do the truck operators give receipts, take receipts, 
collect tax? 

Generally speaking, the operators do give receipts and 
take receipts; however, to the best of our knowledge war 
tax is not generally collected. 

5. Are the truck operators in your territory responsible? 

Generally speaking, the trucking concerns are responsible 
and honor claims when presented. 

6. What commodities are being handled by trucks in 
your territory? 

The answer to this question has already been made in 
answer to question 3. 

7. Have you any suggestions to offer as to manner of 
meeting this competition? 

The consensus of opinion in the answers all tend toward 
the one general broad answer, which is that good service 
on the part of interurban railways is the best method of 
competing with truck competition. 

i 8. are any truck lines operating as “feeders” to your 
ines? 

There are but very few instances where truck lines 
operate as feeders to interurban railways, as it is quite 
a pioneer movement. 

9. State general conditions of roads on which truck 
competition exists. 

It is obvious that the condition of the roads over which 
truck competition is handled must necessarily be very good, 
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as very little competition is found where the roads are poor. 
The owners of trucks competing are wise enough not to pick 
up any business except the cream of it and naturally stick 
to the best roads. / 

10. What is cost of operation of trucks in your territory? 

The cost of operating trucks naturally varies as to size 
of the trucks, but when the information was gathered it 
seems that the cost of trucking varied from 35 cents to 60 
cents per mile. It is natural to assume that under the 
present existing conditions of high wages and of great cost 
of trucks this figure might easily reach 75 cents per mile. 
As a whole, however, the owners of trucks or associations 
performing such service do not themselves know, or if they 
do they will not divulge, the real fact as to the real cost 
of performing such service. They are going through the 
formative period at the present time and must naturally 
learn by experience that they are not properly charging all 
the cost of such service and that they are not making 
proper allowance for depreciation, wear and tear, interest, 
ete. As far as the length of time which one concern may 
continue in business is concerned, that is hard to learn. 
However, at large centers of population already estab- 
lished, concerns which started truck competition are still 
in business and it has been going on for two or three years, 
with the likelihood that they will keep on, as they are more 
able, in a business way, to “carry on” than the individual 
truck operator, who as a rule does not last much longer 
than nine to twelve months. 

11. Average number of months operated each year. 

About nine months in the year, although there are sec- 
tions where they operate only about six months and others 
where they operate all the year around. 

In considering this report the committee wishes to 
extend its views to the association at this time. 

It is quite evident from replies received that little 
enough attention has been given by various managers to 
the seriousness of truck, competition, as there seems 
to be quite a lack of interest in the attempt to preserve 
their own business. The committee wishes to emphasize 
the necessity of the individual roads quickly waking up 
to a situation now confronting them which it believes is 
becoming more serious every day. 

With all the money which is to be spent in the states 
canvassed it would seem quite advisable for the individ- 
ual roads or this association, if deemed wise, to bring 
to the attention of the authorities in charge of build- 
ing highways the fact that it would be well to build a 
road which could be utilized to act as feeders for 
electric railways rather than to build long stretches of 
road between important centers which will act as com- 
petitors for the electric railways. There is no question 
in the mind of the committee but that such competition 
is here to stay and that we may as well face the music; 
there is, however, no reason why this association or its 
individual members cannot do some missionary work 
with the before-mentioned authorities, for they have a 
perfect right to do so, as their investment is very much 
in jeopardy. 

Your committee respectfully suggests to the 
association members the advisability of becoming more 
closely associated with the local Chamber of Commerce, 
or of any association which today is lending its aid to 
transportation by means of trucks. With the proper 
diplomacy we believe a great deal of good can be 
accomplished. 

It is likely that opposition will be met on the part of 
such associations in the way of stating that the trans- 
portation system of this country as a whole has been 
near the breaking point several times in the past few 
years and that it is only natural as a matter of self- 
protection for individual shippers or associations of 
shippers to fall back on any means of transportation. . 

Such statements can only be met by a clean-cut 
counter-statement as to the financial condition of the 
interurban railways. 
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The committee of course realizes the financial 
stringency at present, but believes that better use can 
be made, with slight expenditure, of the terminals now 
used by interurban railways and that better results can 
be obtained if a closer co-operation is had- with the 
shipper. 

Since automobile industries have seen fit to spend 
thousands of dollars in advertising, it would seem 
advisable to this committee that the association care- 
fully consider the necessity for spending some of its 
energies and real money in promoting an advertising 
campaign setting forth the service performed by electric 
railways. 

The committee further brings out the point that it 
would seem advisable for the individual members or 
the association as a whole to bring to the notice of the 
public service commissions the seriousness of truck 
competition, suggesting the advisability on the part of 
the commissions of investigating the matter with the 
idea in view that owners. of trucks should be classed as 
common carriers. The committee further believes that 
more attention should be given on the part of interurban 
railways to the matter of soliciting long-haul traffic 
rather than to worry themselves about the short-haul 
traffic, as the committee believes it will be impossible, 


_ for some years to come at-least, to bring about the 


abandonment of truck competition in short-haul service. 
This: of course means providing through rates as 
between various connecting interurban railways. 
“Your committee submits the foregoing report, with 
the hope that certain recommendations may come from 
it, with this statement, that the committee has not seen 
fit to offer any conclusive or definite recommendations as 
to the method of procedure in the future. It would seem 
that this committee should be discharged and that per- 
haps another committee should be formed to take its 
place, the duties of which might be for the promoting of 
the interests of the interurban railways, inasmuch as 
the duties expected of this committee seem to the 
general chairman to have been performed. 


Knoxville Passes New Traffic Ordinance 


HE passage of a new traffic ordinance by Knoxville, 

Tenn., furnishes one more example of stringent 
ordinances to increase safety and expedite traffic. In 
the near future it is hoped that more uniformity in 
urban traffic regulations will prevail, as it is very diffi- 
cult for the touring motorist or interurban street car to 
conform to non-standardized traffic regulations. 

The new Knoxville ordinance provides for the regis- 
tration of all automobiles with the city police depart- 
ment and the licensing of all motor vehicle operators. 
It provides that no vehicle shall pass a stationary street 
ear while it is receiving or discharging passengers. No 
street car is allowed to stand.in excess of three minutes 
in the business district with certain exceptions. The or- 
dinance provides for the “near” side stop of street cars 
and prohibits “jay” walking by pedestrians. One notable 
feature is that forty minutes is set as the standardized 
parking time for all restricted locations. 

The motor speed limit is fixed at 15 miles in the busi- 
ness district, while the street cars cannot operate at a 
speed in excess of 8 miles. The penalties vary from $3 
to $50 and revocation of license. 

The Boy Scouts are aiding in the enforcement of the 
“jay” walking law, as it is the intention stringently to 


enforce this feature of the ordinance.: 
. 
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Symposium of “Experience” Papers 


Power Plant Economies, Maintenance of Equipment and Inter- 
urban Freight Service Subjects of Special Attention in the 
“Experience Meeting” Session of the C. E. R. A. 


meeting of the Central Electric Railway Asso- 

ciation, July 8 and 9, one session was devoted 
to a recital of noteworthy accomplishments of the past 
year. The prepared reports of these are abstracted 
herewith: 


\ INDICATED in the report of the Ottawa Beach 


Power Plant Economies 


; By SAMUEL WAGGONER 
Superintendent of Power Plant Indianapolis & Cincinnati Traction 


Company, Rushville, Ind. 
ITH a view of reducing our coal consumption 
and other operating expenses, we instituted early 
last year a very comprehensive and exhaustive study 
of our power plant operating conditions. After duly 
digesting the information that we obtained from this 
study, it was decided that we would make a few of the 


many needed improvements to bring the operation of . 


the plant to a more efficient and economical running 
condition. Up to that time we had been experiencing 
considerable difficulty with maintaining a uniform tem- 
perature of our boiler feed water; the best we could 
do with the equipment as it stood was to maintain a 
temperature of 180 deg. F. This condition was not 
brought about from the fact that the heater was too 
small, but was attributable to the unavoidable leaks 
in the condenser tubes, etc. In order that we might 
relieve this condition, it was decided that we install 
a hotwell tank on the outside of the power station 
proper, into which all condensation and other returns 
are piped. The tank is equipped with a closed coil, 
through which is passed a portion of the exhaust steam 
from the pump and other auxiliaries, bringing the feed 
water temperature up to 125 deg. at the tank before it 
is delivered to the feed water heater proper. This 
arrangement has brought the feed water temperature 
up to 210 deg. and effected a saving in the over-all 
operation at the plant of at least 4 per cent. 

Other economies that were effected by this arrange- 
ment were the ability to recover the condensate from 
all over the station into this one central reservoir for 
boiler feed purposes, thereby eliminating the neces- 
sity of having to use such a large percentage of fresh 
water. This in turn holds down the amount of incrust- 
able matter in the boilers, thereby enabling us to run 

our boilers for longer periods between cleanings. 

It has been our policy for the past three years to 
give closer attention than ever before to the physical 
condition of all power station apparatus and appur- 
tenances thereto, and especially to all auxiliaries that 
are using steam. It is my opinion that there is no 
source of so great a waste and that there is nothing 
that te'ls so heavily on the coal consumption as leaky 
pump valves, and that more attention than heretofore 
should be given to each piece of auxiliary equipment 
in our station operation. 

Another thing we have done that has proved a source 
of great gratification to us is the thorough inspection 


and overhauling of all valves and cutouts in connection 
with the boiler equipment every time a boiler is out of 
service for cleaning. We thus do away with all hissing 
of steam and dripping of condensate, which makes con- 
ditions in the boiier room intolerable for the man who 
has to make his living by working there. 

In addition to the above improvements, we have 
installed S. C. water regulator, damper control, etc., 
and with a careful check-up of each day’s operation 


' we have been able to show a decrease in the cost of the 


fuel for 1919 of $7,578.55 and for the first four months 
of 1920 of $2,077.18. On an investment of not to 
exceed $10,000 this would mean an interest return of 
at least 76 per cent. 

Our average daily load amounts to 24,000 kw., aver- 
age daily coal consumption 96,000 lb., average daily 
power factor 70 per cent, water used daily, from and 
at 212, 120,000 United States gallons, giving us an evap- 
oration of better than 8:1, which we consider very 
good, under our operating conditions. 

We have also been able to show a very gratifying 
economy in our power station lubrication. In the past 
we experienced considerable difficulty on this question, 
but in spite of the ever increasing cost of oils for power 
station lubrication in the past three years we have 
been able to show a steady decline in our monthly and 
annual cost. In the year 1919 we showed a reduction 
of $341.96, and for the. first four months of this year 
we show a reduction of $269.48 over the same period of 
last year. This has all been brought about by making 
a few very necessary observations from day to day and 
keeping a close record of operating conditions from 
hour to hour. 


Experiences on the Interstate Public Service 
Company’s Lines 
By L. M, BRowNn 


Superintendent, Columbus, Ind. 
Freight Service 


OR a number of years the freight business on the 
lines operating between Indianapolis, Ind., and 
Louisville, Ky., was regarded as one of the neces- 
sary evils and was discouraged in every possible way. 
Up to and including the year 1917 the total revenue from 
freight transportation was less than 8 per cent of the 
gross earnings, but there has been a steady growth 
since that time, until] now more than 16 per cent of the 
gross revenue is from this service. It is felt that this 
steady growth can be further increased if the proper 
facilities are provided and adequate service maintained, 
At the present time six local freight trains are oper- 
ated daily on this system and through freight is handled 
in trail cars on these local trains. It is the plan further 
to improve this service as soon as the voltage for 
the entire system can be made uniform and some of 
the equipment rebuilt and equipped to handle a larger 
number of trail cars. The plan is to operate only a 
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local freight service during the daytime and to put ou 
a through freight train at night from each terminal in 
each direction, so that shipments received one day will 
be ready for delivery the following morning at every 
station on the line. The operation of a through train 
will give the shipper quicker delivery and will facilitate 
the movements of trail cars and increase the business. 

The present freight equipment consists of six motor 
cars and thirteen box trail cars. Each of the motor cars 
will handle one or two trailers and one is of steel con- 
struction with four 125 hp. motors and capable of 
handling as many as ten trail cars. An electric locomo- 
tive has been purchased and will be placed in service 
this month which can handle from ten to twenty trail 
ears. Most of the trail car equipment has been secured 
within the last two years, five of the cars being secured 
in November, 1919, at a cost of $2,500 each. Within 
the last year fourteen flat cars, formerly used as service 
equipment, were placed in the freight service, and the 
revenue from this equipment amounts to more than 
$5,000 per month. 

Believing that the best methods of increasing the 
revenue to meet the high cost of operation is in the 
long haul passenger travel and in the freight business 
eight modern steel passenger cars are now being built 
and should be ready to be placed in service within the 
next few weeks. When this is done the cars now being 
used in limited passenger service will be rebuilt into 
passenger trail cars and the motors placed under some of 
the present freight motor cars, and these geared down 
so as to be able to pull five or six trail cars at a time. 

The business now seems to be limited to the amount 
of equipment available. With the limited amount of 
equipment and inadequate terminal facilities the gross 
freight revenue for five months of 1920 has amounted 
to. $94,731, or more than the total gross for the year 
1917, and an increase of 50 per cent over the same period 
for 1919. While we know that a large percentage of this 
increase is due to the inability to secure equipment from 
the steam lines, yet we believe that the point has been 
reached where the freight earnings can be made a very 
profitable part of the business. 

Previous to this year most of the freight handled has 
been less carload shipments, but during the months of 
January and February, 1920, 88 carload ‘ship- 
ments were handled, 125 in March, 147 in April and 192 
in May. These carload shipments have practically al! 
been local to our own line and had we been able to fur- 
nish cars for shipments to connecting lines this number 
could have been increased several times. The principal 
commodities handled on these cars consisted of cement, 
logs, canned goods, syrup and glucose. A number of 


industrial switches have been built into several large 


manufacturing plants and others are in progress, which 
will tend to increase this volume of business very much. 

A number of improvements at stations have been 
made. A new freight station was built in Louisville 
last year at a cost of $30,000 and a combined freight 
and passenger station was built at one of the smaller 
towns at a cost of $10,000. The present facilities are 
to be increased, sidings lengthened for the handling of 
trains and other improvements are to be made as the 
expenditures can be met. 

It has been the plan of the company to have a num- 
ber of new box cars built, but owing to their inereased 
cost, the inability to obtain labor and materials and the 
recent financial difficulties this plan has been tempora- 
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rily deferred. Efforts are now being made to secure box 
car equipment and several additional cars will no doubt 
be added in the near future. 

This company has a well organized traffic and freight 
claim department which co-operates with the operating 
department in every possible way. Immediate attention 
is given to OS&D reports and many claims are elimi- 
nated in this manner. The best men available are used 
as freight trainmen, agents, checkers, truckers and help- 
ers. Frequent meetings are held with these men and 
a recent campaign has reduced the claims for lost and 
damaged freight so that the claims account is less than 
2 per cent of the gross freight revenue. 

Tariffs are on file naming through rates to points on 
connecting lines and the tonnage from this is very heavy 
and could be considerably increased if carload shipments 
were accepted. The rates charged are practically the 
same as those on steam lines. No steam road connec- 
tions are maintained and no interchange of steam road 
equipment has ever been made. 

No attempt has been made in this article to fur- 
nish the actual net revenue from freight transportation, 
as no separate records are kept of the expenditures 
chargeable to the freight department, and these figures 
could not be secured in the limited time in which this 
paper had to be prepared. 

It seems that one of the best ways to reduce the ex- 
penses to the freight business is in the handling of 
carload shipments, thus eliminating labor costs and con- 
gestion at stations. To do this it is necessary that indus- 
tries be served by private sidings. If it were possible 
to work out some kind of an arrangement whereby sid- 
ings could be constructed from city street car tracks 
into industrial plants in the larger cities it would put 
the electric lines in position to compete better with steam 
lines and give superior service in the territory served. 


Power Plant Abandoned 


In November, 1919, for the 62 miles of the line oper- 
ating, between Indianapolis and Seymour, Ind., the 
use of the company’s power plant at Edinburgh was 
abandoned and arrangements were completed for the pur- 
chase of power from the Merchants’ Heat & Light Com- 
pany of Indianapolis. The abandoned power plant was 
very inefficient and in addition to furnishing power for 
the line supplied a large manufacturing establishment. 
The. plant was equipped with steam driven engines that 
had been in service several years and the current gener- 
ated was carried on the transmission line at 15,000 volts, 
25 cycles, alternating current and on the trolley at 600 
volts, direct current. Under this change the transmis- 
sion line- for the entire system is being standardized, 
carrying 33,000 volts, 60 cycles, a.c. on the high tension 
line and 600 volts, dc., on the trolley. 

This transmission system has been extended to a. 
number of public utility plants which are owned by the 
Interstate company and power is being distributed to 
the various communities in this territory. It has also 
been connected with the steam and hydro-electric plant 
of another subsidiary, the Southern Indiana Power Com- 
pany, and is almost completed into Louisville, Ky. This 
system will, by interconnection with other operating 
companies, ultimately be a part of a great transmission 
system extending from the large hydro-electric power 
plant on the Mississippi River at Keokuk, Iowa, across 
Illinois into Indiana and ultimately connecting with 
Indianapolis and Louisville. 


July 17, 1920 


The necessary work in changing the transmission 
line so as to carry 33,000 volts instead of 15,000 volts 
and the purchase and installation of six new 60-cycle 
substations was made at a cost of $135,000. The follow- 
ing actual figures for the first four months of 1920 
compared to the same period for 1919 show the saving 
in the cost of power which has been accomplished by this 
change: 


\ First Four Months 


1919 1920 
OES DOW GEE COSES Sci Nsie «vig acc 3 s,s $36,371.14 $20,791.65 
Wehbe ALO MCCCHELRS Fslwece ree. s se: 1,550,900. * 18,238 
Power costs per kw.-hr. ............ 2.345 1.577 
We-lit, Der Pareles i... ys. ee. 4.3 3.6 
Car-miles operated ............... 360,952 376,700 
Power costs per car-mile ........... 10.7 5.52 


These figures for 1920 show a reduction from 1919 
figures of 0.768 cent per kilowatt-hour. Applying this 
reduction to the kilowatt-hour consumption for 1920 
(1,318,238 kw.-hr.) gives a saving of $10,124, or an 
annual saving of $30,372. Allowing 4 per cent for de- 
preciation ($5,400) and 7 per cent for return on the in- 
vestment ($9,450) leaves a net annual saving of $15,522. 

Under this plan three power dispatchers working in 
eight-hour shifts are located near the middle of the line 
and they receive hourly meter readings from all generat- 
ing stations and issue such orders as are necessary to 
keep the voltage uniform and the system economically 
operated. The connections with the local power stations 
along the line enable their use in peak-hour periods or 
when necessary, or, in the event of a failure at one 
point, the other plants can carry the load until repairs 
can be made. When the demand for current is light’ all 
the small plants can be closed down and current fur- 
nished from the station where it can be produced at the 
least cost. With this system the voltage is more uniform 
at all times than formerly and trains are kept on much 
better time. This is particularly noticeable when traffic 
is heavy and additional service is provided. 

The work of changing *the 41 miles of line of the 
Indianapolis & Louisville “Traction Railway between 
Seymour and Sellersburg, Indiana; from a 1,200-volt, 


d.c. line to a 600-volt, d:c., with 33,000-volt, 60-cycle, a.c. . 


on the transmission line; is practically completed. This 
makes the voltage of the entire line from Indianapolis 
to Louisville uniform and will enable the use of all equip- 
ment on any aii of the system. 


The Welding of Flanges on Steel Wheels 


j By E. B. GUNN | - 
Master Mechanic Western Ohio Railway, Wapakoneta, Ohio 


URING the period of the war, when it: was almost 

impossible to get steel wheels, it became a very 
serious question of how to get along and extend the 
life of. the wheels in service. 

I had had some experience in welding flanges on city 
car wheels and it had worked out satisfactorily on this 
class of work, and as our company had purchased an arc 
electric welding machine for use in track bonding, I 
started in July, 1918, to weld the flanges on our wheels 
in interurban service. Since July, 1918, we have car- 
ried this process through and up to June 1, 1920, have 
welded 114 wheels. We have had unusually good suc- 
cess, having had only three wheels to “‘shell’’ and these 
very slightly. 

The method that we use is very simple and is car- 
ried through our shop by our usual shop workmen. 
We put the wheels through the turning lathe and take 
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the smallest possible cut from the tread of the smallest 
wheel. After making this cut we shape the flange as 
though we had stock enough for a’ full flange and leave 
a groove on the side of the flange toward the tread, 
varying in size according to the condition that the 
wheel was in when removed from the car. Ofttimes, 
of course, the opposite wheel of the pair will be in con- 
dition so that the flange will not have to be welded. 
The wheel is now ready for the welding operator, who 
carries the first weld in the bottom of the groove and 
welds this some deeper than the balance of the welds, 
and carries this at least 10 in. ahead of the balance of - 
the welds. This allows the operator to inspect his 
work better, and I believe gets a better amalgamation 
by allowing the first weld to cool before putting the 
balance of the welds in the groove. 

The greatest care must be taken to have a steady 
voltage, as a slight variation will cause a poor weld. 
Or if the operator is not careful in keeping his are to 
the proper slant and length it will cause trouble. For 
this reason a welding machine that uses the grid for 
resistance and uses the direct-current are is not so 
successful for wheel work as the machine that uses 
the alternating-current arc, as it is almost impossible 
properly to regulate the intensity of the current with 
the d.c. arc, and this will cause a burning of the steel, 
where, by using a stabilizer, the arc can be regulated 
and the depth of the weld controlled. Our operator is 
very careful to see that this work is not being carried 
on when cars are being moved in the shop or around 
the: yard, as a variation of voltage as small as twenty 
volts will cause trouble.. - 

The expense of welding flanges is so low for the 
results obtained that it is hardly worth mentioning. 
The machine we use requires 9 amp. on 650 volts, 
direct current, the average time to weld a wheel is 
four hours and it will require an average of about 25 
lb. of welding metal.per: wheel. The following would 
be the average cost of welding the flange per wheel: 


24 Vkweat..3: Cents Der WEWs sui 5yc4vkeceiays ois Psho- fea See $0.72 - 
Four hours labor at 70 cents per) aie. en etcw se 2.80 
25° lb.. grade D welding steel.:..2........ Smanraey (OeOU 
$6.52 
Plus 25 per cent for erermaal aerate racius cloasuls 3 FS 


Total 


On a basis of increasing the mileage 125,000 miles 
per wheel the cost would be 64 cents per thousand miles. 
We are increasing the mileage of our wheels by the in- 
troduction of the welding process by more than 125,000 
miles, as the cut that is taken off from the tread of the . 
wheel ‘will average % of an inch, while if a new flange 


--would be required under the old method a cut would have 


to be made of from §% to 2? of an inch, depending, of 
course, on the condition of the flange. 

After all is said in regard to the success of flange 
welding, the greatest factor in it is a good careful 
operator, one who takes an interest in his work and 
tries to make a good record by being careful and con- 
scientious. 

In addition to the welding work that we have, such 
as armature shafts, axle building and other repairing, 
our welder takes care of the babbitting of the bear- 


‘ings and goes out on the bonding work when required, 


so that we do not have to charge his time up to the © 
wheel welding except when he is directly employed in 
this work. 


Experiences in Power Plant Operation 
By FREDERICK L. RAY 


Union Traction Company of Indiana 


CCIDENTS cannot always be prevented, as hidden 
defects will develop to the breaking point before 
they can be detected. Proper inspection, however, wil! 
prevent most accidents and careful planning for the 
future will eliminate 80 per cent of what inspection 
fails to find. 

The cost of a great deal of maintenance work can be 
lessened by doing the work before the life of the material 
is all gone, but a great cost can be burdened on a prop- 
erty by replacing machinery just because it has been 
in service for a certain number of years. We are justi- 
fied in replacing the axles of the high-speed interurban 
cars after they have been in service for a given number 
.of miles, for we know by experience that there is an 
average life of an axle beyond which we ought not to go 
because of the great danger to life and property if they 
should break, but we would not be justified in renewing 
all the tubes of a boiler just because they have been in 
service twenty years, for they may give many years of 
service, and even if one should give way it seldom re- 
sults in more than the loss of the one tube. 

The renewal of a few rows of blading in a turbine 
at an expense of say $2,000 may easily prevent an acci- 
dent in which perhaps all of the blading is ruined and 
which will cost many thousands of dollars, with a pos- 
sible interruption of service. 

How much better it will be to take a boiler off at 
stated intervals, thoroughly testing, cleaning and re- 
pairing, so that when it goes on it will be in first-class 
order, than to keep operating it until the efficiency drops 
to 30 per cent or a tube splits wide open with possible 
loss of life and interruption to service. 

Just a few of the experiences of the writer are given 
below which.I trust will be of interest to you. 

Belts for Ash Handling: There have been a great 
many installations of belts for the handling of ashes, 
but in the writer’s experience every installation has 
been a failure. One installation that we have in mind 
is where there were sixteen boilers and a system of 
24-in, belts was put in to deliver the ashes to an elevator. 
This system consists of five different belts, four of 
these running parallel with the boilers and delivering 
to a cross belt which delivered to the elevator. ‘This 
system was operated about one year and then discarded 
and the Irish buggy used in its place. During the period 
of operation about $7,000 worth of belts were used, 
with about 30 per cent efficiency in labor while operating 
the belts. There was excessive maintenance of these 
parts in the few months’ use of this system besides the 
belts, so that all together it was a very expensive experi- 
ment. 

The one great trouble with the system was to keep 
men from pulling hot ashes onto the belt. All kinds of 
schemes were tried for quenching the ashes, but in spite 
of all that we could do by threats and discharges the 
men would persist in burning the belts so that in a short 
time they would have to be renewed. Of course while 
we were working on the belts or machinery the most of 
the laborers would be idle, waiting for the system to 
start. Sometimes the basement would be nearly full of 
ashes and then it would take excessive labor and several 
days’ time to get cleaned up again, 

On account of the small capacity of the ashpits it was 
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necessary to run two crews, night and day, on this work 
and this required about twenty-five men. After the belts 
were taken out and wheelbarrows used we decided to get 
more capacity in the ashpits, which was done. Now on 
a twenty-four-hour run one crew of nine men takes care 
of all the ash handling, using wheelbarrows, where for- 
merly we had twenty-five men on the belt system. 

There was also another feature of great importance 
in connection with this story, and this was the burning 
of stoker dump grates, due to shallow ashpits and the 
failure of the belt-handling system. However, the capac- 
ity of the ashpits was increased and the method of 
handling ashes was more efficient, our troub’es disap- 
peared entirely, so that we had much more satisfactory 
operation with a splendid saving in cost of labor. 

Engine Crosshead Failures: Cast-iron crossheads on 
engines that have been in service for fifteen to twenty 
years should be closely watched, for there is very likely 
to be a failure of the threads in the crossheads where the 
piston rod screws in. 

Taking charge of some old engines, I have found some 
conditions that were startling and proved to be narrow 
escapes from serious accident. Just one illustration is 
all that is necessary, which was: on a 26-in. cylinder 
operating at 150 lb. steam pressure, where we found the 
threads in the crosshead practically broken off, just a 
few threads holding, so that the least shock from water 
or foreign matter would have stripped the rod out of the 
crosshead, with the result that we would have had an 
engine wreck of serious nature and possibly loss of life. 
Piston rods should be screwed out of crossheads often 
enough to make sure that they are in good condition. 

Condenser Suction Pipe: Long lines of suction pip- 
ing on jet condensers often are the cause of a great deal 
of trouble with the pumps attached to this line, as a 
very small leak of air into this line will cause serious 
trouble. The writer has had two separate systems of 
piping that were the cause of a great deal of trouble. 
One of these lines was a 20 in. riveted sheet iron pipe 
with steel wrought flanges, partly underground and 


. about one-half exposed, but in the basement and in close 


quarters. To this line was attached four marine type 
condensers, and just as soon as we began to have trouble 
with our condensers our first thought was of the suction 
line and there was where we. usually found trouble. 

In another case we had five marine type condensers 
connected to an underground section line which was 
made up of bell and spigot pipe with lead packed joints, 
where we could not get any of the condensers to work 
satisfactorily. Investigation was started and before 
we completed the work we had dug up every joint on this 
pipe and caulked and packed every one of them. After 
this was done and the condensers overhauled either one 
of the condensers wauld pull down the required vacuum 
without any trouble at all. 

Our method of discovering the leaks was to put a 
blind flange in as close to the source of water supply 
as possible and by having a water connection we could 
pump up about 40 Ib. of pressure on the line and keep 
on making these tests until everything tested tight. 
Suction pipe to any kind of a pump should be absolutely 
tight, but where it is used for condenser purposes it is 
necessary that it be kept in perfect condition all the 
time. 

Feed Water Treatment: Water for boiler purposes 
should be as near pure.as it is possible to get it; in fact, 
if we could get distilled water it would be much better. 


July 17, 1920 


Water softeners, either hot or cold process, will give good 
results; neither one of them will give absolutely pure 
water, but will give water that will enable a plant to 
operate satisfactorily, even with very bad water before 
treatment. Care must be exercised in starting a soften- 
ing plant where the boiler has been in service a number 
of years, using bad water, for every time the water is 
started in too soft the scale will be thrown from the 
tubes and great damage done by the consequent burning 
of the tubes. 


As an illustration we cite one case where soft water 


has caused a great deal of harm. The softener system | 


had been operating for some time, using a certain 
amount of lime and soda ash to take care of a creek 
water under certain conditions. It happened that a 
rainy season came on and it rained for about a week. 
with the result that the hardness in the creek was re- 
duced considerably, but there was no change in the 
amount of lime and soda used. The result was that the 
water was reduced to a very soft state with a surplus 
of soda ash going into the boilers, which resulted in the 
throwing down of a lot of scale, which lodged in the 
lower tubes of Babcock & Wilcox boilers. The result 
was that a large number of them were burned and 
several boilers: were put out of commission, so that 
the plant ultimately was in danger of iikerrapted 
service. 

The remedy was to ib the treatment for several 
days, which at once cleaned up the situation and our 
tube trouble was stopped, the softener was put back in 
operation again. and the treatment watched closely. 
Water softening systems are just like everything else 
about power plants, they must be closely watched, and 
it must be by some one experienced in the business if you 
expect to get results. 


Increasing Capacity of Ashpits: In a certain plant 


the writer found that the ashpits under a certain grate | 


stoker had not more than a four-hour run capacity, so 
that two crews of men were needed to handle coal and 
ashes, one crew for day and one crew for night, the 
men working in ten-hour shifts. 

These ashpits were worked over and the capacity 
was increased so that they will hold a thirteen-hour run. 
After the change was made one crew of eight men and 
foreman do all the work in a ten-hour shift, saving the 
wages of seven men. This is a case where the saving ir 
labor pays for the cost of making the improvement in 
four months’ operation. 

We do not often find where it is possible to make 
such valuable improvements in operating conditions as 
in this case. but there are no doubt cases of a similar 
nature where if the operating men would only present 
the matter in a correct manner the management would 
be only too glad to make the improvements. 

In closing I wish to suggest to you that if you would 

but look about your power plant you will find where you 

can make changes in methods of operation or in changes 
of equipment that will save money, and if you are work- 
ing for a public utility, whether it be an interurban, 
street railway, light and power, gas or heating, you 
should be even more diligent in this matter, for these 
interests are trying to serve the public under adverse 
circumstances and are expected to give service with a 
limited provision for the paying of the bills. Every 
operating man should have before him the slogan of 
safety, service and economy, and the greatest of these is 
service. 
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Utilities Present Coal Arguments 


Representatives of Utility Associations Urge Con- 
tinuation of Priority Order for Coal—Com- 
mission Extends Order to Aug. 19 


OTHING short of assigned cars at the mine wil! 

meet the serious situation in which public utilities 
find themselves as a result of the condition of the coal 
market. This was the point which representatives of 
the public utilities tried to impress upon the Interstate 
Commerce Commission on July 10 when a hearing was 
held on the supply, exchange, interchange and return 
of open-top equipment. As the commission was entirely 
familiar with the situation, only brief mention was 
made of the restrictions under which public utilities 
operate and which prevent them from competing with 
the luxury manufacturers or other consumers whose 
costs for coal bear a much less important relationshin 
to their profits than is the case in furnishing public 
service. It was pointed out that deliveries on contracts 
are lagging behind from 40 to 50 per cent. Since these 
contracts were made to cover practically the entire 
fuel needs of the year, the public utilities are in no 
position to protect their fuel supplies except to make 
purchases in the open market at prices which are almost 
prohibitive, when their fixed income is taken into con- 
sideration. 

The presentation for the American Electric Railway 
Association was made by EH. B. Burritt, for the Nationa! 
Electric Light Association by J. W. Lieb and for the 
American Gas Association by Oscar H. Fogg. 

The industries which use open-top cars made strenu- 
ous appeals for modification of the order, so as to allow 
the use of a limited proportion of open-top cars for 
their more essential purposes. 

Representatives of the coal operators contended that 
the only way to meet the present situation is by mining 
more coal, which can be done only when the mines have 
an adequate car supply. 

On July 18 the commission extended the life of the 
coal priority order for an additional thirty days from 
July 21. The extension is amended so as not to include 
flat bottom gondolas of certain measurements, these 
cars being automatically released to the service of steel 
building trades and certain other industries, but not to 
buildings, roads and some other construction industries. 
There is to be discrimination as to the assignment of 
the cars, public service utilities being preferred, and 
reconsignment is condemned except in unavoidable cir- 
cumstances, 

Bituminous coal interest representatives agreed that 
with the exception of the amendment the order is a good 
one and will do much toward solving the present serious 
coal problem. 


The Schuylkill Railway, Girardville, Pa., is installing 
a telephone dispatch system over its entire property. 
The wires are being placed on the 6,600-volt high ten- 
sion poles and are properly protected with fuses ahead 
and behind. Telephone instruments are being located 
at each turnout in an iron box with the proper switch 
lock, to which each conductor carries a key. When 
completed jack boxes will be located at convenient 
points between the regular telephones and each car 
will carry a phone with an extension cord. The 
Kellog 2,500-ohm 5-bar ringer instruments are being 
used. 
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Repair Shop Has Efficient Armature 
Bake Oven 


Pittsburgh Railways Reconstructs Armature-Coil 
Drying Room into High Temperature 
Armature Bake Oven 


T THE Homewood shops of the Pittsburgh Railways 
there has recently been put into service a drying, 
dipping and bake-oven combination which is simple, 
handy and very satisfactory. The former practice of 
the company was to dip and dry the armature coils in a 
room heated by steam before placing them on the arma- 
tures under repair. The present arrangement has been 
built in the same space formerly occupied by the coil- 
baking chamber. 

Referring to the accompanying floor plan, all of the 
brick walls shown there with the expection of the one 
marked # were already built as a part of the coil-drying 
plant. The coil-drying room was the one bounded by 
the walls A, B, C, D. The floor of this room is an iron 
grating, under which are installed a large number of 
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brought to this rail by the usual air hoist and trans- 
ferred to hangers which follow the trolley rail. Arma- 
tures are left hanging on these hangers from the trolley 
rails in both the drying rooms and baking rooms for the 
necessary baking period. In the dipping room a turn- 
table with an air hoist is installed. This takes the arm- 
ature from the hanger, lowers it into the dipping tank, 
which is large enough for three armatures, and is then 
available for raising from the dipping tank to the 


AT LEFT, TURNTABLE WITH AIR HOIST IN DIPPING ROOM. 


IN CENTER, DRYING ROOM. AT RIGHT, GENERAL 


VIEW OF ENTRANCE AND SWITCH AND INSTRUMENT CABINET 


steam pipes. When it was decided to make an armature 
bake oven, to operafe at higher temperature, the wall 
E was built and. also the sheet-steel partition with 
doors. Electric heating was then installed in both of 
the small rooms thus formed, one room being for dry- 
ing the armatures before dipping and the other for 
baking them after dipping. : 

In order to facilitate the handling of the armatures 
a trolley rail was installed as shown. Armatures are 


~~ Heaters in Parallel on East Wall 
No! Compartment . 


WIRING DIAGRAM OF HEATER CONNECTIONS 


hanger when the armature is ready to go ahead into 
the baking room. This turntable and hoist have proved 
of great convenience. ; 

The practice is to dry the armatures in the drying 
room for about six to ten hours at a temperature of 90 
deg. C. The armatures are left in the dipping tank 
about fifteen minutes and are then taken to the baking 
room, where they remain approximately eighteen hours 
at a temperature of about 120 deg. C. The temperature 
in these two rooms is regulated by means of ten heater 
units, such as shown in the accompanying sketch. Five 
of these heater units are on each wall of each compart- 
ment, the five in each case being connected in parallel. 
The heaters themselves consist of six Cutler-Hammer 
space-heating units, connected three in series, and the 
two sets thus created can be connected either in series 
or parallel for high or low-temperature regulation.- 
Switches and temperature-recording instruments are 
mounted in a cabinet near the entrance door to the bake 
oven, as is also the equipment necessary for effecting 


- heat regulation. 


Since this outfit was put in operation, Nov. 1, 1919, 
the Pittsburgh Railways has found the results to more 
than justify the installation. The arrangement has also 
served as a model for two or three other railways whose 
equipment superintendents have happened to hear about 
it and see it and these details are given in hopes that 
they will be of assistance to others. 
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Convenient Circuit - Breaker Calibrating Outfit 


‘The Third Avenue (New York) Railway Has Replaced a Temporary Water Rheostat with a 
Permanent Circuit-Breaker Calibrating Apparatus Using Grid Resistors 


By H. J. KROMBACH 


Assistant General Foreman Third Avenue Railway, New York City 


of the Third Avenue Railway of New York City 

were tested by means of a water rheostat. The 
‘success obtained was only partial and depended to a 
large extent on the man who was making the test. The 
‘difficulty encountered was that after testing one or 
two breakers the water in the water rheostat would 
‘become so hot that it had to be drawn off and replaced 
with fresh, cool water. If too much water was added 
‘the resistance would be too great and it then had to 
‘be reduced by the addition of salt. As the water 
‘Increased in temperature more of the salt would be 
‘taken into solution, with a resulting decrease in resist- 
‘ance. Under these conditions it was practically impos- 
‘sible to get an accurate reading of the ammeter, as it 
‘was absolutely necessary that the time when current 
was flowing through the water rheostat be made as 
‘short as possible. Often the breaker under test would 
“blow” before the hand of the ammeter could reach its 
“proper point. When an experienced man made the test 
conditions were not so difficult, but to break in a new 
man on this work was difficult, and many complaints 
“were received from car operators that the breakers 
would not hold in or that they would not blow at all. 

To remedy these conditions a new circuit-breaker 
outfit was constructed and installed in the Sixty-fifth 
‘Street shop which has proved entirely satisfactory. 
Accompanying illustrations show the apparatus used, 
the method of supporting the resistors and a diagram of 
connections for the outfit. 

Referring to the diagram of connections, the path of 
‘the current may be followed from the positive line to 
-a circuit breaker, installed as a matter of precaution, 
and then to a contactor whose operation is controlled 
from a push button by the man making the test. He 


i NOR years the circuit breakers used on the cars 


‘can thus open and close the circuit readily and without 
‘danger of the current remaining on too long. With the 
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CONNXCTIONS FOR CIRCUIT-BREAKER TESTING 


controlling contactor closed the path of the current is 
from this contactor through an ammeter showing the 


‘value of the current and then to the circuit breaker un- 


der test. From this circuit breaker the current passes 
to the contact arm of an indicating dial rheostat. This 
contact arm can be turned to any contact desired. The 
value of the current that will pass through the breaker 
with the contact on any point is stamped on a small 
brass plate and fastened near the contact. 

By means of this dial the various: steps of grid 
resistors are cut out.. These grid resistors are some 
car resistors which were available. After passing 
through the resistors the current passes through another 
circuit breaker installed on the negative side of thr 
line and then to ground. 

The indicating dial was constructed in the railway 
shop and is made of 1 in x 18 in. x 18 in. slate. 
Threaded brass contacts pass through this slate and 


CIRCUIT-BREAKER TESTING OUTFIT AND METHOD OF SUPPORTING RESISTORS 
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the wires for connecting to the resistors are fastened 
to the contacts. With the first installation a snap 
switch was used for energizing the contactor, but it 
was found that occasionally the operator would forget to 
turn off the switch and the contactor would thus remain 
closed, so this was later replaced by a push button 
having a rather heavy spring. It is thus necessary to 
hold the push button closed to hold the contactor in. 
At the top of the illustration showing the circuit- 
breaker test five incandescent lamps will be seen. These 
are connected as shown in the diagram and their pur- 
pose is to warn the operator whenever current is on. 

The rheostats are placed on three I-beams which rest 
on girders near the ceiling. In this location they are 
out of the way and any heat generated is made use 
of in heating the shop. The connection of the grid 
resistors is shown in the diagram. Five hundred and 
seventy-six resistance grids, each of 0.074 ohm resist- 
ance, were used. 

It will be noticed that the circuit breaker shown as 
being under test in the illustration is located in a 
position in which it would ordinarily be if installed 
on acar. Additional brackets will be seen just under- 
neath the circuit breaker. Some cars have the breakers 
hung in an upright position, but on most cars they are 
suspended with the face downward. Experience has 
shown that breakers should be tested in the same posi- 
tion in which they are installed on cars, as the effect 
of gravity on the moving parts is sometimes quite 
marked, and by testing breakers in their regular oper- 
ating position danger of wrong calibration is eliminated, 
All breakers on the Third Avenue Railway equipment 
are set to blow between 390 and 400 amp. 

With the new testing outfit any shopman can be used 
for this work, while previously it was necessary to have 
an experienced man. No complaints have been received 
regarding the setting of circuit breakers since this test 
outfit was installed. 


Pulling Pinions Off Safety Car Armatures 


CCOMPANYING illustrations show a type of pinion 
puller which is being used by the Connecticut Com- 
pany for the removal of pinions from General Electric 
type 258 armatures. The pinions on these armatures 
are so close to the end bearings that it is difficult to 
get anything back of them which will assist in their 
removal. This type of puller is arranged to slide over 
the pinion and by giving the puller a slight turn the 
notches in the puller slide behind the pinion teeth. By 
screwing the puller in it is pressed against the pinion 
seat of the armature shaft and will not damage the 
threads or the center of the shaft. 
screwed down fairly tight the pinion can easily be 
loosened with a tap of a light hammer. 


When this has been’ 


Auto Truck for Track Repairs 


Analysis of Work Done and Cost of Using a Truck 
for Emergency Repair Jobs and Minor 
Track Maintenance 


By W. L. WHITLOCK 


Superintendent of Way the Denver (Col.) Tramway Company 


HE Denver Tramway Company has been using a 

1-ton Ford Form-A-Truck for emergency track 
repairs and minor track maintenance work since 1916 
and has found this a very useful addition to the way 
department equipment. This truck normally carries a 
crew of two men, but at present has in addition an 
apprentice track foreman, whose duties were outlined 
in the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL, issue of Feb. 21, 
1920, page 380. 

This crew takes care of the majority of emergency 
track repairs and has in addition a regular order of 
work on minor track repair jobs. The emergency work 
comprises the usual jobs confronting any track depart- 
ment and consists of repairing broken rails, broken 
culverts, spread track, water on track, high paving, 
switches in bad order and items of similar nature. The 
minor track maintenance work is routine trackwork 
covered by authorized work orders or instruction sheets 
and includes replacing bad order rails, repairing joints, 
repairing special work, guard rail repairs, culvert 
replacements, cleaning track drains, cutting jobs by use 
of oxyacetylene torch, replacing mate tops, small pav- 
ing jobs and other items of regular track maintenance 
work. Sometimes a job arises that requires more than 
two men; in such cases extra trackmen are furnished. 
The track truck carries the following equipment: 


1 j-in. drift pin 


1 tavqect plane cutting outfit 2 ae ant et 
-in. drift pins 


low hack saw frame 


ae high ne saw frame 4 shovels. 2-lb. 

1 “oldm: 1 lining bar 

3 4-in. bits 2 — bars 

7 42-in. bits 2 tore! 

1 4-in. bit 1 hand saw 

6 Sy bits 1 water bucket 

1 1-in. bit 2 }x30-in. switch bars 
1 §x}-in. S wrench 1 trow 

1 $x}-in. S wrench 1 gage, 56} in. 

2 4-in. track wrenches 1 track broom 

2 }-in. track wrenches 1 sledge 

1 I-in. track wrench 2 spike mauls 

1 scratch hammer 1 3-in. trackjpunch 
2 2-in. machinist’s hammers 4 picks 

1 100-ft. tape 2 claw and nipping bars 
1 ratchet 2 track jacks 

1 frame for ratchet drill 2 red lights 
12 hand chisels (2 bent for mate tops) 1 axe 

5 track chisels 1 adz 

1 center punch 2 scrapers 

monkey wrench, 12 in. gage, 42 in 


1 
: #x14-in, round file oo bucket and dauber 


1 
1 

1x}-in. round file 2 row” 
2 oil cans 1 chine bar 
1 gas pipe pliers 4 doz. hack saw blades 
2. }-in. drift pins | }-in. track punch 

The truck was weighed recently to determine exactly 
how much load it was carrying and it was found to 
weigh 5,200 lb., which is “going some” for a 1-ton truck. 
Certain material was’ removed to lighten the truck, but 


it still carries a heavy overload. Periodical checking 


REMOVING A 


PINION FROM 


A SAFETY CAR ARMATURE WITH NEW: TYPE PINION PULLER 
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up by the department head is recommended, as trackmen 
are human and accumulate things they “may need some 
time.” 

Experience demonstrates that a 14 or 2-ton truck 
should be purchased to replace this 1-ton truck in a 
very short time. 

The following is a summary of the operation of this 
truck \during December, 1919, and January, 1920: 


TABLE SHOWING MONTHLY RECORDS OF MOTOR TRUCK 


great part of the block, though from his elevation he 
cannot see signal B itself. A repeater RB of signal B 
is therefore mounted considerably higher up on the 
same pole and directed along the dispatcher’s line of 
vision. 

At the west end of the block at Johns Street the 
signal layout is suited to the reversed single end pass- 
ing switch used there, with contactor 2 on the main line 
in advance of signal, A, contactor 1 on the spur, an 
repeater signal RA 
to repeat the indica- 
tions of signal A, 
so placed as to be ob- 
served by the motor- 
man while he is on 
the spur. 

A westbound car, 


for instance, enters 
the block, and in pass- 


December, 1919 January, 1920 

“ Performance data: 

DOVE WOtkediea. Sache seeds d yess 28 29 
Locations worked on..............:.... 96 105 

otal hours worked..: cc6s <n. eee eee 599 730 
Average locations perday... . ...... 3.42 Bono: 
Average hours per real per igh 6.23 6.95 
Total number man-hours per day... 21.39 25.17 

Work done: 

Broken rails repaired.................5. 31 31 
Spread track repaired.................. 8 3 
pees! Work KOPAWEd Hise. eee 27 28 
AISEMAGCEDROMIODSa ss ela Cede acre sw 24 18 
Winbecllaiwontddetmntasds oecoeh eds. ee 15 35 
Oba Rie arts ie enh o:- 5 105 115 
Operating data: 
Total cost operation, maintenance and de- . 

PYOCIB LON Peary tinea eicie nn s+ « s $170 .53* $ 72.01 
Millen ein Gay etter 6c sain tsa aos Stele oa 03.00 568.00 
Cost per miler rarity cca cct ha. $0.2828 $0. 1268 
Gallons of gasoline consumed,.......... 82 72 
Miles per gallon er cesses er ctne eee a ess 7.36 7.89 
Average miles per day................. 21.53 19.58 
Average miles per job..'.........6.+..5- 5.74 4093 


* Heavy repairs inoluded j in this item. 


The cost of operation and maintenance for the years 
1918 and 1919 was as follows: 


ing under contactor 
8 sets signal A at 
“stop” and signal B 
at “permissive,” the 
normal indications of 
both signals having 
been “‘neutral.” This 
change takes place 
in the sight of the 
motorman. Should 
an eastbound car 
now approach Johns 


; 1918 1919 
DVO UR oie eee ga wire os Sethe « <icls soy yyr ens ole 4,9 5,551 
COnp PecimU lea mites noir tcc checkin dues we cree $0.1422 $0. 1856 
Gallons gasoline consumed..................0-+5 8 697 
WMG EP Mee ete wicls Cece og pense c te cee 6. 7.9 
SREEE ei vate si n\situn ss S'stoaed $708.85 $1,030 48 


Total cost per year 
* 


Street the motorman 
will observe signal A 


SIGNAL INSTALLATION AT JOHNS 
STREET 


New Signals at Anderson 


- Union Traction Company of Indiana Installs Over- 
head Contact Type Signals with Car-Counting 
Control on Busy Line 


HE Union Traction Company of Indiana has a 


single-track block in Anderson, which is on the 
main line to Indianapolis. The block extends on Nichol 
Avenue or Eleventh Street, between Johns Street and 
Meridian, which is the principal business street of 
Anderson. This block is used jointly by a local one-man 
car line carrying the sign Hazelwood, giving frequent 
service, and also by interurbans between Indianapolis 
and Muncie, there being often following movements 
through the block. The two ends of the block are not 
mutually visible, and there is, furthermore, a rail- 
road crossing within the block near the west end. 
To protect this traffic the railway company installed 
permissive signals of the overhead contact type having 
ear-counting control, made by the Nachod Signal Com- 
pany, Inc., Louisville, Ky., and known as type CD. 
Referring to the accompanying plan, at the Meridian 
Street end the standard signal layout is used, with con- 
tactor 3 on the curve in advance of signal B, and con- 
tactor 4 on Eleventh Street, cars ordinarily entering the 
block by contactor 3 and leaving by 4, although both 
these contactors are directional and may be operated 
either way if desired. 
The office of the dispatcher for the interurban cars is 
on the sixth floor of an office building near Eleventh 
and Meridian, as shown, from which he can view a 


at “stop,” and will, 

therefore, take the siding, passing under contactors 2 
and 1 in succession. These contactors are so connected 
that a car passing eastward under 2 counts into the 
block and eastward under 1 counts out again. On ac- 
count of the reversed direction of the spur it is neces- 
sary for the car to pass through the part 2-1 of the 
block in order to get in the clear and this is the novel 
feature of the layout. 

The motorman of the second car waits until the first 
has passed westward under contactor 2 and cleared the 
signals, which. he observes on repeater signal RA. As 
he backs further under contactor 1 he sets the block for 
his direction of movement, setting signal B “stop,” sig- 


John Street 
eee 


Sill Meridian St. 


a 


__2 Line Wires 


TRACK DIAGRAM OF SIGNAL INSTALLATION 


nal A “permissive,” and observing this on signal RA. 
He passes through the switch and goes eastward on 
Nichol Avenue without touching contactor 2, which is 


. set sufficiently far from the switch point. 


The signals are car-counting, and if the Hazelwood 
local follows the interurban the signals will not clear or 
permit an opposing movement until both cars are out of 
the block, the counting relay having a capacity of 15 
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cars. The signal indications are given by lights behind 
colored lenses, reinforced by opaque color disks behind 
clear glass roundels, both indications are relay, being 
enclosed in a cast-iron case and hung on a leveling 
bracket attached to the wood pole, as shown in the 
accompanying illustration. All power to light the sig- 
nals and operate the relay’ is taken from the trolley 
and the relays are operative down to a line voltage as 
low as 250. A junction box is mounted lower down on 
the pole for manual control of the signals if desired, to 
localize the circuits for test through disconnecting 
switches and to house the fuses. 

The contactors are of the electrical type, being 
merely contact strips supported near the wire, but in- 
sulated from it and bridged by the flanges of the wheel 
on the trolley wire as it passes under the contactor. 
Two line wires run through the block connecting signals 
A and B and two wires run from the contactors to each 
local signal. 


High-Voltage Overload Relay 


| Pipe the protection of high-voltage alternating- 
current circuits of 100 amp. or less the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Company has developed 
the type CB overload relay, which precludes the use of 
high-voltage current transformers. 
The relay is designed for indoor 
use and is arranged for pipe mount- 
ing, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration. It consists of a cir- 
cuit-closing element operated by 
means of a standard current trans- 
former, an overload relay and a 
special transfer relay through a 
micarta chain of such length as to 
provide ample insulation for the 
voltage in use. The three units 
just mentioned are mounted on one 
base, which is in turn supported 
from an insulator. 
relay has a 4 to 12 amp. range.and 
a 2-second inverse-definite-mini- 
mum-time limit. The operation of this relay serves 
to close the circuit of the releasing coil on the transfer 
relay. 

The current transformer can be used on all voltages, 
since it is thoroughly insulated from ground and from 
the remainder of the system. 


A.-C. OVERLOAD 
RELAY 


Section Insulators for Reversed Potential 


HEN certain sections of the trolley were changed 

over to reverse polarity in connection with the 
extensive electrolysis investigation made in Omaha, 
Neb., in 1917, the positive and negative trolley sections 
were separated by a double installation of section in- 
sulators with a piece of dead trolley between, making 
a separation from live wire to live wire of 6 ft. This 
rather long dead section was installed to meet the ob- 
jections of the linemen, who felt that they needed 
unusual protection in view of the 1,200-volt difference 
of potential between adjacent sections of the overhead. 
The insulators used were made of wood and it was 


found that they would sometimes carbonize and break 


down. The long gap was also a source of much trouble 


in operating the cars. 
W. O. Jacoby, superintendent of electric lines Omaha 


The overload 


& Council Bluffs Street Railway, has now replaced these: 
section insulators with a single fiber insulator which 
gives a separation of only 14 in. from live wire to live: 
wire. The objections of the men were satisfied when 
they were shown that in case of a trolley break at the 
section insulator they have to place their blocks to span: 
the dead section anyway in order to make the repair, 
and that the use of a single section insulator of better 
grade would also mean they would have one less in-. 
sulator to maintain. 


New Shunts for Switchboard Use 


LTHOUGH the type G ammeter shunts recently 
developed by the Westinghouse Electric & Manu- 
facturing Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., are designed 
for use on horizontal busbars, they will operate in any 
position without overheating. The terminal castings 
of the 300 amp. shunts are slotted, to receive one 3}-in. 
copper bar per slot. 
Sizes ranging from 10 
to 300 amp. are mount- 
ed on a light micarta 
strip which takes all 
strain from busbar dis- 
tortion, from the ter- 
minal lug and manga- 
nin plate joint. These shunts operate at a temperature: 
rise of 30 deg. C. if connected to busbars of ample con- 
ductivity when carrying two-thirds of their rated cur- 
rent, which should correspond to the normal full-load 
rating of the circuit. They are adjusted for 50 milli- 
volt drop at full rated current and are interchangeable 
with other standard makes of the same rating. 

The resistance plates of the type G shunts have a neg- 
ligible temperature coefficient and thermo-electromotive: 
force, thus avoiding errors due to heating, which may 
amount to several per cent in other resistor materials. 


AMMETER SHUNT 


Handling Hot Clinkers on Rubber 
Conveyor Belts 


HE Standard Portland Cement Company, Leeds, 

Ala., uses a rubber conveyor belt for handling 
hot cement clinkers with a temperature of 200 deg. F. 
and. over. In order to prevent scorching of the belt 
it was operated at an incline of 12 deg. and the lower 
pulley runs in a trough of water so that a film of cold 
water is carried upon the belt. It is impossible to 
cool the clinkers sufficiently before they are deposited 
in the loading hopper. 

The joining of the belt ends to withstand the ex- 
tremes of temperature and prevent wear of the pulleys 
is accomplished by the use of Crescent belt fasteners. 
The ends of the belts are brought tightly together in 
a snug joint, which makes the belt practically endless 
on the pulley side and there is no opportunity for 
clinker ash to get into the joint and cause abrasion 
of the belt ends. By the use of these fasteners no 
metal comes in contact with the pulleys to cause wear 
and a permanent joint is established. 

In six months’ operation this conveyor has carried 
61,000 tons of clinkers. The belt used is Goodyear 
“Hy-Temp,” which is made particularly to withstand 
high temperatures and is adapted for work on con- 
veyor jobs where heat resistance and the ability to 
withstand hard wear are essential. 
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Bridgeport Restricts Jitneys 


Important Meetings of City Council and Chamber of Commerce Precede Passage of Ordi- 
nancé Eliminating Motor Buses from Streets with Tracks—Connecticut Com- 
pany Agrees to Continue Service for Thirty Days 


RIDGEPORT, CONN., will not lose its trolley cars; 

that is, not at present. The Connecticut Company 
will hold off for at least thirty days on its threat to 
withdraw pendin a trial for that period of regulatory 
ordinance passed by the Council in the early hours of 
July 13 after a session which lasted five hours. The 
regulatory ordinance was passed by a vote of fifteen to 
seven. It eliminates the jitneys from the principal 
streets of the city, giving the jitney men routes running 
parallel in some cases with the trolleys. 

The new ordinance took effect on July 15, the date 
on which the Connecticut Company had indicated it 
would abandon service unless some measure of relief 
was extended. The ordinance is an amendment of 
Section 3 adopted by the Common Council on June 23, 
1919, by which the power to fix traffic routes in the city 
is placed in the hands of the Board of Police Commis- 
sioners. : 

President L.S. Storrs of the Connecticut Company said 
that the company would continue to operate for thirty 
days to see whether the jitney restrictions enabled the 
company to do business without a loss. The jitney men 
say they will fight to a finish. Mr. Storrs’ statement to 
the Mayor follows: 


Having given full consideration to your suggestions and ~ 


having communicated with those of the trustees who can be 
reached, in reply I will say that we are uncertain whether 
such regulation of the jitney will in fact fully protect the 
company, but that if such ordinance be passed and be made 
immediately effective the company will postpone the dis- 
continuance of service for one month in the hope that the 
ordinance, aided by strict enforcement of its provisions and 
of other existing traffic regulations, may prove effective and 
in the further hope that the citizens of Bridgeport may 
realize that patronage and fair treatment of the trolleys 
are essential to a final solution of the transportation problem 
of the city. 


CONDITIONS OF NEW REGULATORY MEASURE STATED 


Section 3 of an ordinance entitled “An Ordinance 
Fixing Traffic Routes for Public Service Motor Vehicles 
as defined by Sec. 1523 of General Statutes of Connecti- 
cut, Revision of 1918” adopted by the Common Council 
at a meeting held on June 23, 1919, is amended by the 
Council to read as follows: 


See. 3. The Board of Police Commissioners shall have power to 
fix the route over which public service motor vehicles shall operate 
in the city of Bridgeport, except in its public parks; and upon 
receipt of an application as above provided shall grant a written 
consent to operate over any one of the routes applied for as fixed 
by said board; provided, however, said written consent to_operate 
over any route applied for may be denied by the Police Commis- 
sioners if, in their opinion, the granting of said written consent 
will result in excessive and unreasonable traffic on said route. If 
-consent, as above provided, to run over any route is’ denied, the 
applicant may amend his application by specification of another 
route or routes, and such amended application shall be granted 
or denied by said board as above provided. But said board shall 
not deny to any applicant consent to operate on some route if 
applied for; provided further that no consent shall be given to the 
owner of any public service motor vehicle to operate as such upon 
the following named streets within the designated limits: [Ordi- 
nance then designates streets.— EDs. ] 

Any written consent given by the Board of Police Commission- 
ers heretofore for the operation of any public service motor vehi- 
cle, within the limits of these streets, from which said public ser- 
vice motor vehicles are excluded by the terms of this ordinance, 
is hereby revoked. —* 

When granting such written consent the Board of Police Com- 
missioners shall furnish to the applicant a number plate bearing 
the number of said consent, which the applicant shall display 
conspicuously upon his motor vehicle, when the same is operated 
in the city of Bridgeport, and said applicant shall pay to the city 
the cost of said number plate, said written consent to operate 


shall remain in force and effect until the first day of January 
next following the date when such consent was granted, and 
shall be renewed for a period of one year by the Board of Police 
Commissioners upon application of said owner or owners, for 
operation on route named in said consent, unless said Board of 
Police Commissioners, at time of such application for renewal 
shall be of the opinion that the issue of such renewal will re- 
sult in excessive and unreasonable traffic on said route. Such 
consent shall be granted only to the bona fide owner of the 
vehicle, for which such consent is asked, and shall not be transfer- 
able. Such consent shall not be granted until the applicant has 
satisfied the Board of Police Commissioners that he can read 
and _ speak the English language sufficiently well to understand 
traffic rules and regulations and spoken directions of traffic offi- 
cers. Such consent may at any time be revoked by the Board 
of Police Commissioners’ whenever such board shall be satisfied 
that the driver employed by the consentee does not understand 
the English language in compliance with the foregoing test. 

Provided, however, that nothing herein contained shall prevent 
the holder of any such license from making application to the 
Board of Police Commissioners and securing as herein before 
provided, a written consent to operate a public service motor 
vehicle over such route or routes as are not denied by this ordi- 
nance. 

This ordinance to take effect July 15, 1920. All ordinances or 
parts of ordinances inconsistent herewith are hereby repealed. 


History has been made fast in the Bridgeport bus 
case since the company announced that the buses were 
carrying more passengers than the railway and that 
unless the conditions of competition were made more 
nearly equal the company would withdraw its cars 
from service. With the matter thus squarely put-before 
it, the Council called a special meeting for the evening 
of July 12 to act on the matter. The Chamber of Com- 
merce called a meeting for the same evening. 

A special message was read to the Council by Mayor 
Wilson. In his message the Mayor expressed the belief 
that the motor bus would in time supplant the trolley. 
When that time arrived it would mean the granting of 
franchises to corporations for operating motor buses 
on city streets, but that “in the absence of such a 
responsible corporation for motor bus transportation in 
Bridgeport it is highly necessary, I believe, to retain 
primarily the trolley service.” He thought that a modus 
vivendit could be arrived at between the motor bus 


_ operators and the company without detriment to either 


and that the types of motor bus or jitney permitted 
should be those with a seating capacity of twelve 
persons or more. He further believed that in the city 
there were a large number of incompetent drivers and 
recommended the appointment of inspectors to examine 
and certify drivers. He then suggested a list of streets 
from which the jitneys should be eliminated. He said 
that he had been assured that the restrictions he had 
outlined would enable the railway to continue the opera- 
tion of cars. In conclusion he said: 


The trolley company was granted a franchise by the State 
Legislature and in the nature of that grant it has a mo- 
nopoly, and if it is to function in accordance with its intended 
purpose it must be relieved from unfair, unregulated, irre- 
sponsible competition. 

With these restrictions put into effect Mr. Storrs advises 
me that the Connecticut Company will at once render ade- 
quate trolley service to the city. ae 

It may be desirable to change some of these restrictions 
and I know. that the jitneys and the Connecticut Company 
are both in a conciliatory attitude and will be pleased to 
meet in conjunction with such committee as your honorable 
body may deem wise to create, for the purpose of providing 
better transportation facilities for our citizens. 

I recommend the appointment of such a committee. 

It has been said very aptly that the 5-cent fare is an 
“accident in coinage,” and in order to arrive at what would 
be a proper operating cost I would recommend that your 
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honorable body authorize the Mayor to appoint a committee 
of such size as he may deem wise for the purpose of con- 
sidering and advising with the Connecticut Company’ in 
ascertaining what such fare should be. The Connecticut 
Company advises me that it has not, for the Bridgeport 
district, the per capita mile cost of its operation, which of 
course such committee must have. When this is arrived at 
the adjustment of the fare question is a simple matter. 

After considering the matter of regulation in execu- 
tive session the Council threw the meeting open. Mr. 
Storrs restated the case of his company substantially 
as he had done a few hours previously at the meeting of 
the Chamber of Commerce. The jitney men also had 
their session, 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE HOLDS MEETING 


The meeting of the Chamber of Commerce was open 
to the. general public. It was addressed by President 
Storrs of the Connecticut Company, John Schwartz and 
William Clancy, representing the jitney men, and 
Walter Jackson. The chairman of the meeting explained 
Mr. Jackson’s presence by saying that he had been 
retained by Mr. Lashar, a member of the Chamber and 
a prominent Bridgeport manufacturer, to report on the 
railway and jitney matter and that Mr. Jackson was 
present at the personal request of Mr. Lashar to sum- 
marize for the benefit of the audience the facts con- 
tained in his detailed report. 

Mr. Storrs, the first speaker, said that his company 
had been invited to enter Bridgeport and had invested 
$7,000,000 in that city, $1,000,000 of which was tied 
up in street paving. He enumerated the various obliga- 
tions of the company to the city with respect to 
monetary payments and said that up to 1916 the com- 
pany had been able to operate at a profit in Bridgeport. 
Last year, however, the outgo exceeded the income by 
$170,000. The deficit of the gompany in Bridgeport for 
the first six months of this year was $300,000. The 
company must be permitted to earn sufficient to keep 
going. The company. could not compete with the jitney 
on unfair conditions. He urged one regulated utility. 
In no other way could the city get adequate service. 
The only States in the East where cities had unrestricted 
jitney competition were New Jersey and Connecticut. 
The company wanted the jitneys restricted to the terri- 
tory not now served by the electric railway and also 
wanted the jitneys eliminated from the central section 
of the city. ; 

Mr. Schwartz asked that Mr. Clancy, though not a 
member of the jitney association, be permitted to 
address the meeting. Mr. Clancy’s remarks were con- 
fined almost entirely to the drawing of a parallel which 
indicated that the doom of the electric railway was 
sealed. He said that any utility that saved time, 
developed industry, and could be operated at a profit 
eventually would prevail. From 70 to 80 per cent of 
the people in Bridgeport used autos. He considered that 
the conclusive proof of his argument, 

Mr. Schwartz characterized the service of the Con- 
necticut Company as unreliable. He also quoted the 
Mayor to the effect that it was the jitney that filled the 
bill in the war period. As for the burdens which the 
jitney now bore, Mr. Schwartz referred to the necessity 
of the jitneys paying a license fee for the chauffeur and 
a vehicular license and the owner paying a revenue tax. 
He also said that the owners of the 300 jitneys, costing 
from $2,000 to $6,000, were paying a property tax. 
Jitneys operated last winter during the snow and ice 
when the cars of the electric railway were not in service. 


Mr. Schwartz said that 80 per cent of the traffic between 
Bridgeport and Norwalk was handled by jitneys. While 
the trolley to Norwalk was tied up for four days during 
the winter the jitneys got through without serious 
interruption. The jitney men were responsible. They 
put through a liability bill themselves at the last legisla- 
tive session. The jitneys settled accidents promptly. 
As for regulating the jitney Mr. Schwartz said that the 
factories were at the east and west ends of the town. 
There were only two streets on which the jitneys could 
run from one end of the town to the other and on both 
of these there were trolley tracks. He explained that 
the success of the jitney in Bridgeport was due to the 
fact that the Connecticut Company had not served the 
city adequately and that it had raised its fares in some 
instances to a point that became prohibitive. 

Mr. Jackson said that if the trolley service had been 
adequate in Bridgeport there would probably have been 
little jitney competition. A large proportion of the 
traffic was for short distances, and short-distance riding 
had been greatly fostered by the jitney. He said that 
many industries in Bridgeport were at considerable 
distances from trolleys, and this fact had served as an 
opening wedge for the autos. He suggested the use of 
the auto as a complementary service to the railway. 
Should the trolleys be eliminated from Bridgeport the 
5-cent fare on the bus would undoubtedly not remain. 
The present scheme of fare charges in effect on the lines 
of the Connecticut Company was not the most logical. 
It-had been thrust upon the company by the Public 
Utilities Commission. For this the company should 
not be blamed. With restriction of the jitney to a 
supplementary service, the trolley could be run at a 
higher schedule speed with a possible reduction in fare. 
Mr. Jackson said that the base schedules of the electric 


_ railway should be provided with one-man cars; that all 


indirect service should be by motor buses operated in 
connection with the electric railway, and that most rush- 
hour. service should be given with two-car trains. 

At the conclusion of the meeting the following ballot 
was mailed to all the members. 

Instructions—Please answer “yes” or “no” to the ques- 
tions and return by next mail. 

1. Do you favor action which would result in the cessa- 
tion of trolley service and make us dependent on motor bus 
transportation? 

(CATS WOR) occ cane awk et aoe teat rea tata lela enantio Bie: 


2. Do you favor legislative action as recommended by the 
Mayor to the Common Council, which, in effect, will elimi- 
nate active jitney competition from the streets about the 
city’s center on which the Connecticut Company operates 
trolley cars—this to be on guaranty of adequate trolley 
service. 


(Answer) 


3. Do you favor the ordinance under discussion by the 
Common Council as this referendum is being mailed, details 
of which will appear in papers of July 13? 

(Answer this question only» if ordinance shall differ 
materially from the Mzycr’s recommendations). - 

(Answer) 
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CONNECTICUT MAYORS CONSIDER MATTER 


The executive committee of the Mayors’ Association 
of Connecticut has also taken up the jitney matter. At 
a meeting in the Hotel Taft, in New, Haven, on July 13 
two self-explanatory resolutions were adopted and will 
be submitted for approval to the State association. They 
read as follows: ue 

Resolved, That it is the sense of the Mayors’ Association 
of Connecticut that the public must be protected and the 


best interest of the community conserved. To that end the 
public service vehicles should be regulated as to service, 


July 17, 1920 


schedules, rates, routes and liabilities as are the trolley 
companies. All municipalities should guard carefully their 
vested rights to regulate traffic and thus protect the safety 
of the general public; and be it further 

_ Resolved, That the Mayors’ Association of Connecticut 
invites co-operation with all municipal organizations and 
semi-publie bodies interested in the welfare of their respec- 
tive communities throughout the State to the furtherance 
of this end. : 


At a meeting of the Board of Aldermen at Water- 
bury ‘on July 12 a committee was appointed to hold a 
hearing on July 14 to learn the views of representatives 
of both the electric railway and the buses. At the 


meeting on July 12 petitions were received from | 


employees of the Connecticut Company in Waterbury, 
representing sixteen different departments and 600 
employees, asking that the jitneys be restricted in their 
routes to streets not covered by trolley cars. The men 
argued that this step should be taken in defence of the 
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company, which has threatneed to abandon service unless 
the competition of the jitney is restricted. 

In New Haven it is said that the employees of the 
Connecticut Company, backed by the Connecticut Federa- 
tion of Labor, with which the union of trolley men is 
affiliated, are also prepared to protest to Mayor Fitz- 
gerald against the competition of the buses. 

Restriction of buses somewhat similar to that intended 


‘to be imposed in Bridgeport went into effect recently in 


New London. The terms of the jitney ordinance in New 
London were reviewed in the ELumctric RAILWAY 
JOURNAL for July 3, page 34. 

The Hartford Board of Aldermen, on the evening of 
July 12 passed a resolution proposed by acting Mayor 
C. D. Alden, Jr., “that the transportation problem of 
the city in regard to electric, taxicab and jitney service 
be referred to the standing committee on railways of 


Trolley Service or Auto Busses ? 


How much longer will the People of New Haven, and Vicinity, and the Connecticut Company be 


_ subjected to the impositions of Auto Busses? 
outrageous local transportation condition? 


Last winter !—Do you remember it? Do 
you remember how the Connecticut Com- 
pany kept the tracks clear so that You 
could ride on the cars? 


Do you remember how the snowplows 
struggled through the streets to keep the 
paths open? Do you remember how the 
ear crews bravely stuck to their posts 
despite the freezing weather? You ad- 
mired them, didn’t you? 


We did. 


But—do you remember how the auto 
busses came out after we had cleared the 
tracks and deliberately ran in front of 
the trolley cars? How many busses were 
there on the streets of New Haven dur- 
ing the storm? Remember that? 


How many auto busses are there on the 
streets of New Haven during any rain- 
storm? If “auto busses are a logical 
means of .local transportation why are 
they only on the streets when the sun is 
out or the streets dry? 


If auto busses are a logical means of 
local transportation why have they been 
ruled from the streets of some of Amer- 
ica’s largest cities? 


You give the trolley car company an 
exclusive franchise to operate a _ local 
transportation service—a trolley car sys- 
tem. The trolley car company lays ex- 
pensive steel rails, erects trolley wires, 
puts cars on the tracks, and before the 
company has barely had an opportunity 
to pay a dividend—you allow auto busses 
to unfairly compete with the trolley. 


Where's the justice of that? 


Have you built a house on the out- 
skirts of New Haven and had full city 
service and advantages? Have you 
thought about your taxes? 


When a new addition to the city is 
opened up it is the trolley car company 
that is called upon to build a track to 
the new section to “help build it up.” 
When it’s built up who gets the benefit 
of the pioneering? ~ 


Do you suppose that you could call on 
an _ auto bus owner to operate his bus to 
and from some sparsely populated section 


of the city through Spring, through Sum- 
mer, through Fall, and through WINTER? 
Would you practically ask him to oper- 
ate at a loss until that section is a ‘“‘pay- 
ing” section? 


It’s been done with the Connecticut 
Company. And the Connecticut Company 
DID IT! Did it not from an altruistic 
standpoint, to be sure, but nevertheless 
DID IT, and because the Connecticut 
Company DID IT has the _ continued 
growth of New Haven in some sections 
been made possible. 


The busses, of course—they’re a bit 
“faster”? you know. 


And, too, it costs “less’’ to ride in an 
auto bus. 


Does it? 


No. it does NOT. 
a great deal more! 


The Connecticut Company lays its 
tracks, puts up its wires, puts on an army 
of trolley cars. When the tracks wear 
out who puts new ones down? 


The public? 
No, the Connecticut Company. 


The auto bus man buys a bus—either 
good, bad, or indifferent, and he’s “ready 
for business.” All he has to do is to 
follow behind, or as usual, run ahead of 
a trolley on any of the Connecticut Com- 
pany’s main lines. When the. heavy, 
cumbersome auto busses wear out our 
streets—yours and ours—who pays for 
THAT? 


The auto bus man? 


No, not the auto bus man, but—YOU! 
The public pays for that. When they 
wear out a little more than usual then a 
little more taxes than usual is paid— 
that’s all. 

When the pavement between the tracks 
and for a distance on the outside of the 
tracks of the Conneeticut Company are 
worn out by the auto busses who pays 
for the repairing? 


The auto bus man? 
The public? 


If anything it costs 


What is going to be done about this very 
It’s high time to. ACT! 


NO, the Connecticut Company pays for 
it, even if never in its history it used that 
necessary pavement. 


Where’s the justice in THAT? 


New Haven certainly does not want the 
same thing to happen that happened in 
Bridgeport—the issuing of a notice of re- 
moval of street car service. There is no 
sane reason why that should happen in 
any progressive city. 


The Connecticut Company is sincere in 
its desire to serve the public. It is sin- 
cere in its wishes to serve quickly, courte- 
ously, economically—and SAFELY. 


If the Connecticut Company must come 
to the same decision here as was made 
at Bridgeport it will do so, not because it 
wants to, but because it was FORCED to. 


The Connecticut Company has always 
endeavored to give 365 days of uninter- 
rupted trolley service every year. 


It does not run on a haphazard, sun- 
shine, intermittent schedule. 


And this coming winter, if the Con- 
necticut Company is still operating its 
trolley cars in New Haven, we will again 
try to keep the lanes of street car traffic 
open. We will again do our very. best 
to give the very best for the very least. 


We will in the future, as in the past, 
try, in so far as our finances will permit, 
to replace our rails as they become worn, 
and replace our cars as they become 
worn, in order to continue giving you 
service. REMEMBER that trolley fares 
are the only source of revenue the Con- 
necticut Company enjoys from its passen- 
ger service. 


And the Connecticut Company will go 
on paying for that work THEMSELVES, 
and they will go on paying the taxes 
levied on them by the city. 


Now, what are YOU going to do? 
You’ve our side of the story. Are you 
going to remember past performances? 
Don’t forget the story of the grasshopper 
—he didn’t prepare for the winter. 


Do you realize that the unfair competition of the Jitney has been one of the largest factors 
in bringing the Connecticut Co. face to face with bankruptcy and has 
therefore forced it in self-defense to increase its fares? 


Don’t forget last winter! 
you doP 


If there is no trolley service this winter, what will 
- The Connecticut Company 


TEXT OF A FULL PAGE ADVERTISEMENT CARRIED BY THE CONNECTICUT COMPANY IN THE NEW HAVEN 
PAPERS LAST WEEK. SIMILAR ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARED IN OTHER 


WATERBURY 


CITIES, SUCH AS HARTFORD AND 
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the board with instructions thoroughly to consider the 
situation, to hold such hearings and make such reports 
from time to time as the said committee shall 
deem desirable in connection therewith, it being the 
intention hereof that any such regulation or problem be 
treated with moderation and deliberation and in a 
manner fair to all involved in any such regulation or 
problem,” 


ATLANTIC CITY CONVENTION, 


[ Aseciaton News Association News 


OCT. 11 TO 15 


Exhibit Committee Optimistic 


HE association exhibit committee met Tuesday, 

July 12, at the association headquarters in New 
York City. Although late in getting out the space appli- 
cation blanks this year, the returns have come in 
promptly. More than 40,000 sq.ft. of space has already 
been sold. This amount is two-thirds of the total area 
sold last year. Old exhibitors are taking additional 
space and indications point to a very successful exhibi- 
tion. In order to expedite freight deliveries each mem- 
ber of the committee proposed to co-operate with the 
manufacturers in his district for making shipments in 
groups and to facilitate deliveries to the pier. 

Fred C. J. Dell and George W. Wells were appointed 
members of a sub-committee on space assignment. The 
space rate this year is 60 cents per square foot. A sub- 
committee on decorations was appointed, consisting of 
S. D. Hutchins, chairman; L. W. Shugg, A. M. Robinson 
and A. N. Davis. 

Those present were Frank H. Gale, chairman, Gen- 
eral Electric Company; John Benham, International 
Register Company; Frank C. J. Dell, National Railway 
Appliance Company; S. D. Hutchins, Westinghouse 
Traction Brake Company; John B. Kilburn, Hale & Kil- 
burn Corporation; J. C. McQuiston, Westinghouse Elec- 
tric & Manufacturing Company; A. M. Robinson, J. G. 
Brill Company; E. F. Taylor, Texas Company; L. W. 
Shugg, General Electric Company; Secretary E. B. Bur- 
ritt, and George W. Wells, manager of exhibits. 


Committee on Code of Traffic Principles 


MEETING of the Transportation & Traffic Asso- 

ciation committee on code of traffic principles met 
Wednesday, July 18, at the association headquarters in 
New York City. 

The committee put in a long day’s session discussing 
the elements of a model traffic ordinance by comparing 
ordinances proposed by committee members and those 
of representative cities and expects to present valuable 
material to the convention. Those present were H. B. 
Flowers, chairman, and W. H. Maltbie, Baltimore, Md.; 
Fielder Sanders and P. E. Wilson, Cleveland. 


Announcement has been made that the midsummer 
meeting of the Illinois Electric Railways Association 
will be held at Springfield, Ill., July 30, 1920. A tenta- 
tive program calls for a business méeting in the morning, 
a convention luncheon at noon and a handicap golf 
tournament in the afternoon. The detailed program 
will be announced later. 
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Trainmen’s Assignment Board 


Complete Record of Men and Their. Daily Activities 
Available at a Glance in Houston 
Electric Company’s Office 


HE Houston (Tex.) Electric Company has found 

it valuable to both the trainmen and the super- 
intendent to maintain a bulletin board on which the 
names of all trainmen are so posted that the duties 
or assignments which they have for the day can be 
seen at a glance. This consists simply of a blackboard 
hung in the superintendent’s office, on which the num- 
bers of all runs are painted and rows of pegs provided 
for attaching the small cards bearing the trainmen’s 
names opposite the run number to which they are as- 
signed. Odd run numbers on the board designate day- 
light runs and even numbers night runs. There is also 
a color scheme of cards and lettering which assists 
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TRAINMEN’S ASSIGNMENT BOARD USED IN ~ 
HOUSTON, TEX. 


in classifying the men. A black card with white let- 
tering designates a conductor; a black card with yellow 
lettering designates a motorman; a white card with 
black lettering indicates a safety-car operator who was 
formerly a conductor; a yellow card with black let- 
tering indicates a safety-car operator who was formerly 
a motorman. 

At 5 o’clock each afternoon the cards are properly 
arranged on the board to indicate the assignments for 
the next day. As the men come in off their runs 
they consult this board and note the run assignment 
for the next day and the time at which they must 
show up the next morning. When they report in the 
morning there is a form ready for their perusal on 
which is written, opposite the run number, the car 
number, leaving time, carhouse track on which the 
car is located and a check column in which they sign. 

In addition to the run number assignments, the train- 
men’s board shows the unassigned extra men, men ex- 
cused from duty, on sick leave, etc., so that every em- 
ployee of the train service “can be accounted for by 
observing the board. 
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$1,000,000 Transmission Line 


Toledo Railways & Light Company Has 
Awarded Contract for Twelve- 
Mile 60,000-Volt System 


The Toledo Railways & Light Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, has closed con- 
tracts for the building of a high-ten- 
sion overhead power transmission line 
to circle the city of Toledo for the most 
part adjacent to the right-of-way of 
the Toledo Terminal Railroad, which 
at the present time connects up all of 
Toledo’s twenty-three railroad lines 
into one system for interchange busi- 
ness and factory development. The 
new transmission line will be carried 
on specially constructed steel towers, 
averaging 65 ft. in height and consist- 
ing of two circuits designed for about 
65,000 volts and 80,000 h.p. 


WILL ENCIRCLE THE CITY 


The power will be manufactured at 
the Acme Power Company’s plant on 
the East Side. The line will extend 
from there to the corner of Front and 
Dearborn Streets in the city, thence to 
the Terminal Railroad. It will cross 
the Maumee River on high towers ap- 
proved by the United States govern- 
ment. From the river it will extend 
along the Terminal belt line to Fitch, a 
station »at the intersection of the Ter- 
minal and Toledo & Western Railroads. 
This is a distance of nearly 12 miles 
and is almost half of the city circle. 
From this point it is joined with the 
line extending to the city filtration 
plant in the southwest corner of the 
city. The closing of the gap in the 
rest of the belt will be made as soon 
as industries develop in the southeast 
part of the city. 

The new line will furnish the power 
for the city’s water system and also 
for a new sewage disposal plant to be 
built soon. 

The new line is estimated to cost ap- 
proximately $1,000,000, and although 
plans and work of securing right-of- 
way have been in progress for almost 
a year, the actual work will be started 
this summer. 


AuTO COMPANY LARGEST USER 


The city of Toledo at the present 
time probably has more mileage of un- 
derground high-tension cables and. 
transmission system than any other city 
of its size. By building a duplicate 
high-capacity line, the Rail-Light feels 
that it will provide Toledo industries 
_ with the maximum safeguard for con-, 

tinuous power supply so essential to 
efficient operation. 

Most railroads and industries have 
shown a spirit of co-operation in the 


work of getting the right-of-way for 
the new power line. A few pieces of 
property will have to be condemned. ‘ 

The new line will furnish power for 
practically 85 per cent of Toledo’s in- 
dustries. The largest user is the 
Willys-Overland Automobile Company. 

Power for the operation of the Ohio 
Electric Railway between Toledo and 
Lima and for the Toledo & Western 
Railroad between Toledo and Pioneer 
and Adrian, Mich., will be transmitted 
over the new overhead high tension 
line. Many cities along these lines are 
supplied with light and power by the 
Rail-Light through these connections. 

The steel towers are being built by 
the American Bridge Company, a To- 
ledo concern, and the work of construc- 
tion has been awarded to A. Bentley & 
Sons Company and several other To- 
ledo contractors. 


Missouri Short Line Arranges for 
New Terminal 


The Kansas City, Clay County & St. 
Joseph Railway will use a new passen- 
ger terminal in Kansas City, Mo., now 
being equipped. It is located in the 
Railway Exchange. During the war 
the ground floor was occupied chiefly 
by the railroad administration’s joint 
ticket office. Since the war ended ten- 
ants not connected with steam railroad 
enterprises have been eliminated. The 
Kansas City, Clay County & St. Joseph 
Railway had its headquarters in a suite 
on the fifth floor of this building; its 
passenger station was at Thirteenth 
and Walnut streets, six blocks south. 


A five-year lease of the Railway Ex-- 


change has been secured. 

The company has leased four rooms 
on the ground floor of the building, 
facing Seventh Street, including a cor- 
ner room on Grand Avenue. All en- 
trances from the large lobby of the 
Railway Exchange are being sealed, so 
that patrons will enter the station from 
the street fronts only. The interurban 
company is equipping excellent waiting 
room facilities, with toilets and wash- 
rooms for men and for women. The 
baggage room is being provided with 
manual trucks, so that baggage will be 
handled direct from the baggage room 
to the car. 

The freight terminals of the com- 
pany are only a few blocks north of 
the new passenger terminal, where the 
company has its own tracks; its shops 
and carhouses are a few blocks fur- 
ther away, across the Missouri River, 
in North Kansas City. 

Another advantage is that practically 
all passengers will hereafter board the 
cars at the passenger terminal. 


a 9 


Terms of Akron Settlement 


City Council Outlines to Railway 
Amendment to Franchise as 


Basis for Compromise 


On July 10 the utilities committee of 
the City Council of Akron, Ohio, sent a 
communication to the Northern Ohio 
Traction & Light Company, outlining 
an amendment to the: franchise which 
it is willing to make to the main body. 
This provides for a straight 5-cent fare 
for three months, during which an ef- 
fort will be made to arrive at some 
conclusion for a permanent franchise 
with a sliding scale to take care of the 


expenses and returns on the invest- 
ment of the company. The proposal 
follows: 

Our committee will recommend to Coun- 
cil that the present franchise be amended 
by substituting a 5-cent cash fare for the 
present rate for a period of three months, 
after which the present rate shall again 
prevail; if a new franchise has not been 
agreed to by that time but progress has 
been made toward that end, the same ar- 
rangement shall be continued for a fur- 
ther period of three months. 

Our committee will further recommend 
to Council that when a new franchise is 
drawn it shall provide for an initial rate 
of fare of 5 cents and shall be increased 
or decreased at stated intervals, after suf- 
ficient time for and when an audit of the 


company’s books and records is had, as 
the necessity for such increase or decrease 
may appear, having in mind finding a rate 
of fare at periodic increases or decreases 
of one cent each that will provide revenues 
sufficient to meet operating expenses, de- 
preciation and a return on the investment. 

Such a franchise must contain ample pro- 
vision for municipal control of service and 
extensions. 

Further, the will recommend 
to Council that a new contract be drawn 
with all possible dispatch. 

This proposal is conditional upon the 
company resuming operation immediately 
and of maintaining the same service as 
existed prior to the recent suspension of 
operation. 


committee 


Mr. BLINN NONCOMMITTAL 


A, C. Blinn, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, said he could not com- 
ment on the proposition until it had 
been submitted to the company. 

Members of Council claimed that the 
men now on strike will return to work 
at once if the company accepts this 
plan. It is said that W. D. Mahon, 
president of the Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation, has instructed them not to de- 
mand a wage schedule in excess of that 
granted recently by the board of arbi- 
tration. 

The strike of the men on the local 
line at Massillon, called on July 8, 
lasted only one day. An understand- 
ing was reached between the men and 
the company. It is said that Council 
will pass an ordinance increasing the 
rate of fare from 5 to 8 cents in order 
to cover the additional wages granted 
the men by the board of arbitration 
recently. The company had asked for 
a rate of 10 cents. 
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Court Insists on Service-at-Cost Vote 


Judge Killits Sends Measure to Toledo Council 
with a Valuation of $8,000,000—Dangers 
of Municipal Ownership Pointed Out 


Toledo’s service-at-cost plan for the settlement of the railway controversy was 
started through the legislative mill at Toledo last week. This controversy has 
been holding attention there ever since the famous ouster proceedings of nearly 
a year ago and was thought to be absolutely deadlocked when the Milner commis- 
sion and Henry L. Doherty were unable to agree to the valuation figure in the 
measure after six months of negotiations. 


LITS, who appointed the commis- 

sions to draft settlement measures, 
and to whom the Milner draft was 
finally given, sent the measure to Coun- 
cil with a valuation of $8,000,000 for 
the initial capitalization which repre- 
sents the present properties of the com- 
pany. This figure is what the com- 
mission had agreed to place in the 
measure. It is $1,000,000 less than the 
lowest figure offered by Mr. Doherty 


Pours’ JUDGE JOHN M. KIL- 


and possible of fulfillment conditionally. 


CouRT.SUMMONS COMMISSIONERS 


Members of the commission were 
called in by Judge Killits. They agreed 
to the plan he presented. The meas- 
ure was then sent to Council with a 
lengthy letter, in which the judge ex- 
plained his position with reference to 
the measure and also offered some sug- 
gestions with reference to the munici- 
pal ownership measure now before the 
people for a vote at the primaries on 
Aug. 10. 

The service-at-cost measure could 
have been passed by Council and car- 
ried on the same ballot with the twin 
municipal ownership ordinances, but 
there is a question of constitutionality 
coming in the variance of the city and 
state initiative and referendum provi- 
sions. When the measure came up in 
Council on July 9 that body was con- 
fronted with an appeal from the ser- 
vice-at-cost commission that action on 
the ordinance be delayed in order to 
assure the legality of the measure if 
finally adopted by the people. 

The vote in Council was indicative 
of the desire of some of the members 
to bring the plan up regardless of the 
safeguards for constitutionality. The 
vote on adjournment without considera- 
tion was nine to six, so that it appears 
the ordinance will easily pass when- 
ever it is brought up again. 

Several members of the Council 
asked for the repeal of the municipal 
ownership ordinances so that both 
measures might be submitted at the 
same time, but the adjournment vote 
indicated that they were in a minority. 


ELECTION May Go OVER 


It is possible now that the cost-of- 
service franchise will be submitted at 
the presidential election in November, 
provided the vote on public ownership 
on Aug. 10 does not preclude any fur- 
ther action toward a franchise measure. 

In his communication to the Council 
Judge Killits also took occasion to set- 
tle one remaining point of difference 
between the commissioners and Mr. 
Doherty. That was over the provision 


by which bonds providing additional 
capital for improvements to the system 
might be sold at a discount if necessary 
to get the funds. 

Judge Killits held that the company 
contentions on this provision were valid 
and that so slight a difference in any 
advantage to the city would be made 
that it would help to yield this point if 
it might make the whole measure ac- 
ceptable to the Doherty interests, if 
passed by the electorate. 

The judge, speaking only as a citi- 
zen of Toledo, in his letter to the Coun- 
cil said: 

As a local paper pointed out a few days 
ago, the charter requires that the car rider, 
under municipal ownership, must bear all 
of the cost of service. The same thing is 
absolutely true under any possible fran- 
chise—a street car company can no more 
be compelled to contract for service under 
cost than a merchant can be forced to 
agree to sell his wares at a loss. If the 
provision for selling bonds at a discount 
should remain, the car rider would carry 
the burden of the discount. Six per cent 
on each dollar for which but 90 cents of 
improvement was bought would be added 
to the cost of service. The provision, it 
seems to me, has possibilities against the 
eity also in that it furnishes a chance to 
juggle securities. It is plainly to the city’s 
interest that a company which is to serve 
the community have a chance to transact 
its business in a business way. 'The com- 
mission was alive to these controlling prin- 
ciples, but offered the provision in question 
to anticipate a situation when a necessity 
for expanded service might occur with a 
bad money market—giving to the city the 
power to force an immediate enlargement. 
But such a condition would be a temporary 
matter only, wherefore it seemed to me 
that a balancing of considerations advised 
that the commission recede, if in fact it 
had not already done so. 


MILNER ORDINANCE SAFER 


In submitting the cost-of-service 
plan to the Council, Judge Killits un- 
dertook to show that the Milner ordi- 
nance offers a safer and a much more 
direct road to municipal ownership than 
do the twin measures to be submitted 
next month. Indirectly he expressed 
the belief that the municipal owner- 
ship ordinances are both futile and 
dangerous. He adds a little argument 
to show that the contemplated piece- 
meal condemnation proceedings in the 
general unwritten plan of the public 
ownership commissioners will meet 
with serious objections and a possible 
interruption of service for several 
months. . 

Judge Killits said in part: ° 

It is a sanguine man indeed who would 
expect a publicly owned transportation ee 
tem to be in successful operation within 
eighteen months after Aug. 10. The ac- 
quirement of the company’s lines for city 
ownership by condemnation proceedings 
means tedious litigation, with some special 
embarrassment, if it is proposed to take 
over setected portions of the company’s 
property and cause it to suffer scrapping 
of the rest. It is not reasonable to expect 
the company fo submit without exhausting 
all available resources of defence. 


If the city should determine to embark 
upon the experiment of utilizing, through 


city ownership, acquired by condemnation, 
some, only, of the company’s lines, supple- 
menting this partial supply of the city’s 
needs by some other method of transpor- 
tation, there is nothing to hold the com- 
pany to service here until the new arrange- 
ment is ready for use. Even if the con- 
struction of the Milner law, which the 
federal court has held is correct, the Utili- 
ties Commission could not legally compel 
street car service until processes were com- 
plete to dismember the property and to ren- 
der much of it mere scrap. 

With destruction of its system inevitable 
anyhow through the city’s expressed pur- 
pose, it would be the company’s privilege 
to leave us whenever departure seemed to 
be advantageous to it. Compared with 
what these delays and conflicts may mean 
to the city’s development, what they may 
mean to the car rider in higher transpor- 
tation fares, or deranged systems, the bur- 
den of a settlement figure of a million, or 
even two million dollars higher than we 
may think the property worth to buy, is 
insignificant. 


In passing the ordinance and asking 
approval of the electors without the 
agreement of Henry L. Doherty, the 
judge declared that the city would then 
be in the position of offering a fair set- 
tlement and the company would not be 
liable to turn it down for sentimental 
reasons. 

He also argued that the term valua- 
tion was used in connection with the 
service-at-cost plan as a term of agree- 
ment on how much would be the initial 
bond issue on which the return of the 
company is based. 

The campaign for the municipal 
ownership ordinances is proceeding 
with open air street meetings addressed 
by members of the commission and 
others who favor public ownership. 


City Restrained from Buying 
Buses 

Justice Edward J. Gavegan, of the 
Supreme Court in New York, granted 
an injunction on July 1 in a taxpayer’s 
action restraining the city from spend- 
ing $1,000,000 for a municipal bus 
project, but refused to order that the 
existing city bus lines be discontinued. 

The injunction issued was upon the 
application of Edward Schafer, made 
after the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment passed a resolution, on 
March 12 last, authorizing the expendi- 
ture of $1,000,000 for the purchase of 
motor buses to be used upon several 
new lines which Grover A. Whalen, 
Commissioner of Plant and Structures, 
contemplated starting. 

Justice Gavegan has had the matter 
under consideration for a long time. In 
the meantime the Supreme Court in 
Brooklyn has’ granted injunctions 
against the existing bus lines in so far 
“as they parallel surface lines operated 
under franchises. 

The Corporation Counsel has already 
taken steps to place the whole matter 
before the Court of Appeals, which will 
decide not only cases from Kings Coun- 
ty but also from New York County, 
where the question of city buses com- 
peting with two crosstown lines run- 
ning from Manhattan to:Brooklyn al- 
ready has been passed upon by the Ap- 
pellate Division. 

Justice Gavegan, while enjoining the 
city authorities from spending any of 
the $1,000,000 for buying a bus plant 
and equipment, does not try to stop 
existing lines of buses running with the 
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permission of the Commissioner of 
Plant and Structures. 

He also declares that should any new 
emergency arise by reason of the cessa- 


tion of any surface lines, his injunc-., 


tion is not to be construed as prevent- 
ing the Mayor from stepping into the 
breach to give transportation. 

Corporation Counsel Burr will take an 
appeal from that. portion of Justice 
Gavegan’s order restraining the Comp- 
troller from paying out any money to 
carry out the resolution of the. Board 
of Estimate to have city owned and 
operated buses. 


I. U. T. Safety Banquet 


Superintendent of Transportation Turns 
Cook — Other Officials Entertain 
with Songs and Hornpipe Dance 


The semi-annual safety banquet of 
the Union Traction Company, Ander- 
son, Ind., for which all members of. the 
various safety committees on the prop- 
erty were invited for one good. round 
of fellowship, took place on June*21. 


“JERRY” THE Cook 


This affair has come to be an event 
of some note in the company’s annals, 
and one at which attendance is much 
coveted. In general, it is a dinner at 
which there is a little talk about safety 
and a lot of fellowship, the officials 
from president down throwing off the 
cloak of reserve and formality and en- 
tering into the event as “one of the 
boys.” 

On this recent dinner, “Jerry” Keev- 
er, the superintendent of transportation, 
became cook. In the basement of the 
Methodist Church he prepared a dinner 
which, all reports have it, was a wonder. 
“Jerry” started them with grape fruit, 
and went the route with fried chicken, 
ending with strawberry shortcake. After 
the dinner, Mr. Keever and his division 
superintendents started off the lighter 
side of the program with a “sextette.” 
He then announced that the department 
heads were to sing a song. They 
favored the men, much to their delight, 
with the song: 


I’m a little prairie flower, 
Growing wilder every hour; 

No one cares to cultivate me— 
I’m as wild as wild can be. 


At the end Mr. Brady, the president; 
Mr. Nichols, the general manager, and 
all the other department heads danced 
the hornpipe as they sang. , Then every- 
body: joined in and some one shouted 
“everybody dance.” The whole crowd 
fell into the hornpipe. 


A Serious SIDE, Too 


This simply characterizes the good 
.fun and fellowship which is entered 
_ into in these safety banquets. Of course 

the president and general manager had 
something to say about the serious side 


of the safety work to begin with, but 


‘on the whole, the meeting is probably 


more important from its value as a 


“get acquainted” event, wherein work- 
men down in the ranks find out that 
the fellows up above are just humans 
after all. 
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Hydro-Radial Scheme Halted 


Government to Appoint Commission of Full Inquiry Before 
Allowing Any Further Expenditure 


E. C. Drury, Canadian Premier, on July 7 notified Sir Adam Beck, chairman 
of the Hydro-Electric Commission, in response to a letter from Sir Adam, that 
the Government, after full and careful consideration, had decided to defer any 
action in regard to the acquisition of the Niagara, St. Catharines & Toronto 
Railway, the Toronto Suburban Railway and the Guelph Radial Railway by the 
Hydro Commission until such time as the Government had satisfied itself by 
means of a thorough inquiry as to the advisability of going on with the project. 
Meanwhile the Government requested that, pending the result of such inquiries, 
further expenditure on the roads should not be made. 


‘THE official statement by Premier 
Drury was as follows: 
When the Government goes ahead, the 


‘province will be committed not only to the 


present proposals but to a province-wide, 
publicly owned. radial electric scheme oper- 
ated by the Hydro-Electric Power Com- 
mission, involving an ultimate mortgage of 
the province and of the municipalities in- 
terested of scores of millions of dollars. 

The Government has therefore decided 
to appoint a commission to go into the 
whole problem from every point of view 
and present a report for its information and 
guidance. 

In the meantime all action in the direc- 
tion of further outlays or the assumption 
of further responsibilities in radial matters 
by the Hydro-Hlectric Commission will be 
stayed. 


Sir ADAM’s RECOMMENDATIONS 


Sir Adam had previously stated he 
hoped to be in a position to announce 
to the Ontario Government that the 
Dominion Government had accepted his 
offer to take over the three electric 
railways in Ontario owned by the Cana- 
dian National Railways. The terms on 
which Sir Adam Beck recommended the 
taking over of the railways in ques- 
tion were as follows: 

Toronto & Eastern Railway—Price 
$706,000; payable by Hydro Power 
Commission 4% per cent fifty year 
bonds, guaranteed by the Province of 
Ontario. 

Toronto Suburban Railway—On this 
railway there are $2,628,000 of out- 
standing 44 per cent bonds due 1961. 
This is to be taken over by the Hydro 
Power Commission, and the Hydro 
Power Commission to assume the bonds. 

The Niagara, St. Catharines & To- 
ronto’ Railway—Price for this railway 
to be $38,544,374. On this road there 
are $1,098,000 of 5- per cent bonds 
outstanding. 


GOVERN MENT’S MEMORANDUM 


The memorandum referred to by the 
Government in its communication to 
Sir Adam Beck follows in part: 


The obligations of the province of 
Ontario now outstanding, approximately 
$65,000,000, or-52 per cent of its present 
debt, is represented by assistance given to 
the Hydro-Electric Commission. . .. _ It 
will in the near future have to supply be- 
tween $32,000,000 and $33,000,000 more in 
cash to complete the Chippawa, Nepigon 
and other electrical power works in prodess 
of construction. In all, there are guaran- 
tees to a total of more than $103,000,000 
which the province and the municipalities 
are bound to repay. 

Hydro-radial projects, while they may to 
some degree facilitate the distribution of 
power as incidental to the operation of the 
railways, are entirely new and separate 
from the main object. and scheme of the 
commission, f 

The debt.of the province will within two 
years amount to $160,000,000 or more. If 
the radial scheme is gone on with and 
kept strictly limited (which would be prac- 
tically impossible) to the lines mentioned, 


at 


the obligation of the province will approxi- 
mate $210,000,000. The annual interest 
charges would be almost equal to the total 
direct debt of the province in 1908, and the 
finances of the province would be Seriously 
crippled and great confusion and hardship 
created for the municipalities if the scheme 
were not to meet the expectations of its 
promoters. 
_ The province must not, of course, come 
into competition with the Canadian Na- 
tional Railway system, as Ontario, by taxa- 
tion, must provide for from one-third to 
one-half the C.N.R. annual deficits. Then 
too, the vast amount that must be annually 
raised in Ontario to take care of the pro- 
portion of Dominion taxation cannot be 
overlooked. 

The province must be assured that the 
new scheme will be at least self-supporting. 
It is contended by representatives of certain 
of the municipalities to be served by the 
projected roads that the covenant of the 
municipality relieves the Government of re- 
sponsibility, If the municipalities were re- 
quired to furnish the moneys for the con- 
struction of the roads this might to a large 
degree be true, but the fact is that the 
municipalities look to the province to sup- 
ply all the money required. 


Other points cited as worthy of care- 
ful consideration are: 


The shortage of Hydro power; that many 
radials now, with cheaper construction, do 
not pay; that the experience of U.S. elec- 
tric railways is financially unsatisfactory, 
and the municipalities would find it diffi. 
cult, if not impossible, to float bonds for 
the projected roads, unless with the guar- 
antee of the Government; that for medium 
and short distances good roads will serve 
the public better; that every few years 
new bond issues would have to be made 
to pay for additional rolling stock, new sid- 
ings, double tracks and many other better- 
ments; that it is fairly open to question 
whether added responsibility for radials 
should be placed on the Hydro Commission. 


In conclusion the report says: 


Some of the foregoing arguments may 
not be valid and none of them may be con- 
clusive against the ultimate adoption of 
the proposals. They are, however. as it 
appears to the Government, conclusive 
against their adoption at the present time 
and until the whole subject has been fully 
and exhaustively examined. The matter is 
of far too great importance to be dealt 
with hastily or lightly. A commission will 
be appointed, and requested to proceed im-- 
mediately with its task, to hold public in- 
quiries and to report without unnecessary 


delay. 

As matters stand now the Hydro- 
Radials are tied, up until the Royal 
Commission, to be appointed by. the 
Drury Government, reports on the plans 
of Sir Adam Beck and the Hydro-Elec- 
tric Commission, 

The announcement of the Govern- 
ment’s policy was made just two days 
before the annual meeting of the On- 
tario Municipal Hydro-Radial Associa- 
tion, which was held in Toronto on 
July 9. The meeting was thoroughly 
representative of all interests embraced 
in the association. Naturally the policy 
of the Government as announced came 
in for strong discussion. Sir Adam 
Beck was present and outlined the 
present position of the Hydro-radial 
and other undertakings. 
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Electrical Workers Forced to Arbitrate 
High-Handed Tactics of Special Force Alienate Sympathy of Other 
Organized Workers 


Electrical workers and other craftsmen in the employ of the Wheeling 
(W. Va.) Electric Company, the Wheeling Public Service Company and the 
' Wheeling Traction Company returned to work on May 28, after having been 


on strike since April 30. 


The men had previously refused to arbitrate. 


In 


consequence the companies announced that unless the men did return to work by 


May 28 their positions would be filled. 


This resulted in the company being 


notified that if such a course were followed the other employees would go out 
on strike in sympathy. The companies felt firmly convinced that the other men 
were too fair minded to violate their contract by any such procedure, but they 
laid the facts before the public in a full page advertisement so that the public 


would be fully informed. 


nies made concessions to the elec- 

trical workers. In the first place it 
was difficult to secure men to do this 
class of work and then the total number 
of employees belonging to these unions 
was relatively small. This resulted, 
apparently, in the men arriving at the 
conclusion that any demands which they 
might make on the company would be 
met. A summary of the steps in the 
controversy follows: 


The contracts with the men expired on 
May 1 each year. They contain a clause 
which requires either party to have a memo- 
randum of changes in the hands of the 
other party not later than April 1. In 
accordance with this clause, the companies 
submitted to the men on April 1 a con- 
tract such as it proposed and the men in 
turn handed back to the company a contract 
which they insisted should be accepted prior 
to May 1. ‘The contract submitted by the 
men was objectionable in almost every 
paragraph. About April 10 the companies 
started a series of conferences with the 
committee representing the Electrical Work- 
ers’ union. It soon became evident that 
the men not only proposed to insist on 
their demands but also proposed to strike 
unless their demands were met in their 
entirety. . 

The company offered to arbitrate any 
differences existing on which agreement 
eould not be reached, but the men de- 
clined arbitration and on the night of 
April 30 went on strike on one hour’s 
notice and did everything in their power 
to force the shutdown of the property. 
Fortunately, the companies, through the 
co-operation and support of their loyal 
employees, were able to operate without 
serious interruption of any kind. ; 


Pre SEVERAL years the compa- 


MEN Took ARBITRARY STAND 


About May 17 the companies notified their 
former employees that unless they_ were 
back on the job by the morning of May 
17 the companies would proceed to fill 
their places with other men. On _ about 
the morning of May 18 the Chamber of 
Commerce of Wheeling asked the companies 
to postpone the date on which they pro- 
posed to bring in other men until May 26. 
This the companies agreed to do and later 
agreed to extend this time to May 28. 

When this time came and the electrical 
workers had made no concessions the com- 
panies notified the representatives of the 
other unions on their property that the 
companies would expect them to co-operate 
in securing other employees for the elec- 
trical department. In consequence the rep- 
resentatives of these unions forced the 
electrical workers to go back to work 
under the terms of the contract which 
the companies had submitted to them, with 
the understanding that if there were any 
sections of the contract which were not ac- 
ceptable to them the companies would agree 
to arbitrate any sections of the new con- 
tract which differed from the contract 
under which they worked last year. 


It is generally conceded in the Wheel- 
ing district that these men took an 
arbitrary, unreasonable stand from the 
very beginning and that when the 
smoke cleared away they had received 
about as severe a setback as any of the 
unions in the valley have received in a 
number of years. The opinion prevails 
that if the electrical workers had re- 


fused to go back to work under these 
conditions, the other unions would have 
refused to support them. The com- 
panies are hopeful that the entire mat- 
ter can be settled without the need of 
arbitration between the contract under 
which these men went back to work and 
the contract which existed last year. 
The large joint power house of the 
American Gas & Electric Company and 
the West Penn Power Company, located 
at Windsor, W. Va., and all of the 
Ohio side lines of the American Gas & 
Electric Company have always been 
handled as strictly open shop proper- 
ties. The electrical workers have been 
trying to force the unionizing of these 
properties. It was their hope to use 
the Wheeling Electric Company’s 
plant, which is a subsidiary of the 
American Gas & Electric Company, and 
the Wheeling Traction Company, which 
is a subsidiary of the West Penn Trac- 
tion Company, to secure this result. 


Company Seeks Relief 


Denver Tramway Wants Case Decided 
Which Prevents Company from 
Reducing Wages 


The Denver (Col.) Tramway on July 
1 petitioned the Colorado Supreme 
Court for a writ of prohibition against 
District Court Judge Greeley W. Whit- 


ford, the District Court of the Second 


Judicial District and the city and 
county of Denver in the tramway in- 
junction case. Owing to the short time 
interval which remained before the 
date set for the adjournment of the 
Supreme Court for the summer vaca- 
tion, the case was not heard on its 
merits but simply on the application to 
file the petition and for the issuance 
of a rule upon the city to show cause 
why further proceedings in the lower 
court should not be stopped. 
Permission was granted by the Su- 
preme Court on July 6 to file the case 
and the order to show cause was is- 
sued. The further condition was at- 
tached that the lower court should not 
proceed further in the case except to 
enforce, if necessary, the provisions of 
the present temporary injunction 
against the company, and also to take 
up the matter of the issuance of a tem- 
porary writ against the local division 
of the Amalgamated Association. 
Dates were set for the filing of briefs 
by the parties at interest and oral ar- 
guments will be heard on Sept. 18. 
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The injunctive proceeding was insti- 
tuted by the Mayor of Denver follow- 
ing the refusal of the City Council to 
pass a 7-cent fare ordinance and the 
announcement by the company of a re- 
duction in wage scales which was to 
have become effective on June 1. The 
employees had announced their inten- 
tion of striking as soon as the wage 
reductions became effective. Upon the 
application of the city and county of 
Denver, District Judge Whitford on 
May 29 issued a restraining order 
against the tramway and the local di- 
vision of the Amalgamated Association. 
Under its provisions the company was 
estopped from taking any action which 
would interfere with continued railway 
service. 

This literally compelled the company 
to continue in force the higher wage 
scales granted its employees by a local 
board of arbitration on March 18, 1920, 
even though its revenues are insuffi- 
cient by about $1,200 a day to meet the 
same. Judge Whitford on June 26, 
after a hearing, granted a temporary 
injunction against the company. 

That part of the restraining order 
directed against the Amalgamated As- 
sociation which prohibits it from call- 
ing a strike is still in effect, as the 
representatives of the | association 
through continuances delayed the plead- 
ing date until after the company’s part 
of the injunctive proceeding had been 
disposed of. The city’s position is that 
the restraining order against the men 
has the same effect as a temporary in- 
junction and is for an indefinite period, 
or at least until the District Court acts 
either to dissolve the same or change 
it into a temporary injunction. Coun- 
sel for the union on July 7 filed a de- 
murrer to the city’s complaint and a 
motion to dismiss the proceeding on 
the grounds of lack of jurisdiction, but 
apparently it will be necessary for 
them to endeavor to substantiate their 
claims by a direct appeal. 

Without awaiting final decision by 
the courts regarding the present points 
involved the representatives of the 
men’s union are endeavoring to confuse 
the issue still more by demands made on 
the company on July 2. They are seek- 
ing to establish a wage scale for train- 
men of 70 cents the first three months, 
73 cents the next nine months and 75 
cents thereafter, with corresponding 
increases for the employees in the other 
departments. Demands are also made 
that negotiations be started looking 
toward a~new working agreement to 
replace the one which expired by limi- 
tation on May 31, 1920. This the com- 
pany elected not to renew. The union 
representatives insist that final action 
on these demands be taken by the com- 
pany not later than Aug. 1. A copy of 
the demands was also filed with the 
Colorado Industrial Commission in com- 
pliance with the law creating that body 
which requires that thirty days’ notice 
be given of any contemplated action by 
employers or employees which might 
result in stoppage of work. Jurisdic- 
tion over the case has not been taken 
as yet by the Industrial Commission. 
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$332,500 for One-Man Cars 


Norfolk Company, Planning Rehabili- 
tation of System, Secures Approval 
of One-Man Cars 


The City Council of Norfolk, Va., on 
July 8 granted permission to the Vir- 
@imia Railway & Power Company to 
operate fifty one-man cars in the city of 
Norfolk, and an ordinance was enacted 
making this possible. 

This decision on the part of the Coun- 
cil was reached after a lengthy public 
hearing. This permission was granted 
the company on the urgent recom- 
mendation of A. Merritt Taylor, traction 
»xpert employed by the city several 
months ago to make a survey of Nor- 
folk’s public utilities and determine 
what must be done to get better service, 
Mr. Taylor’s recommendation for the 


“one-man” cars had previously been’ 


presented to the Council in executive 
session and decision was withheld until 
the public could be heard. 

It was necessary to make a quick de- 
cision, Mr. Taylor pointed out, because 
an option on sufficient money to finance 
the proposition would expire July 9 at 
noon. Tne fifty cars, as approved, will 
cost $332,500, and as a result of the 
Council’s approval of the project, the 
money can now be secured. 

The Virginia Railway & Power Com- 
pany admitted it must have at least 
thirty double-truck cars or thirty-eight 
single-truck cars, to operate its normal 
schedule this coming winter with closed 
cars exclusively. The company secured 
bids for the construction and delivery of 
twenty double-truck closed cars and 
ten closed trailers, to cost $420,000. 
It also secured bids for the construc- 
tion and delivery of fifty safety cars to 
cost $332,500. 

The thirty double-truck cars, Mr. 
Taylor pointed out, could not be de- 
livered until from five to six months 
after signing a contract and furnishing 
complete information and details of 
design and construction. The fifty 
safety cars, however, can be delivered 
during the month of August, if the 
order be placed promptly. © 

The company arranged to finance, by 
car trust certificates, the purchase of 
either twenty double-truck closed cars 
and ten double-truck closed trailers or 
fifty safety cars and requested the 
Public Utilities Commission and City 
Council to determine whether the city 
desired thirty double-truck cars or fifty 
single-truck ears. The company took 
the position that it would proceed at 
once to provide whichever type of car 
the municipality selected. It found 
itself unable, however, to finance the 
purchase of more than thirty double- 
truck cars. Mr. Taylor’s recommenda- 
tion follows: 

As the eity’s representative. I have care- 
fully considered all relevant ‘factors in- 
volved and emphatically recommend that 
the company’s proposition to provide fifty 
safety cars be promptly accepted for the 
following reasons: 

1. Cost of operation of fifty safety cars 
will be much less than operation of forty 
double-truck cars, which would be_ their 


ractical equivalent. Thus the burden of 
mar riders of Norfolk would be lightened to 


the extent of at least between one-half cent 
and 1 cent a passenger. : 

2. Operation of safety cars will furnish 
more frequent and efficient transportation 
at less cost than the operation of double- 
truck cars; frequency of service will be 
increased by safety cars at least 25 per cent 
and schedule running time will be mate- 
rially decreased owing to quick stopping and 
quick starting of safety cars, which is im- 
practicable with the heavy double-truck car. 

3. Operation of safety cars with at least 
25 per cent greater frequency than double- 
truck cars in giving the public better service 
will increase the riding habit and gross 
earnings of the company, in addition to de- 
ereasing the cost of furnishing transporta- 
tion, and thereby tend to keep the rate of 
fare down to a minimum by providing more 
and better service which will induce more 
rides per capita. 

4. I shall recommend as a part of the re- 
routing plan now being developed that Lam- 
berts Point line be re-routed from Lamberts 
Point via Thirty-eighth Street, Killam 
Avenue, Thirty-fifth Street, De Bree Ave- 
nue, Broadway, new tracks on Granby 
Street, Eighteenth Street, Church Street to 
Plume Street, Atlantic Street City Hall 
Avenue, Granby Street, Main Street, to 
Church Street, returning via the same route, 
instead of as at present through Ghent and 
the business district of Granby Street. 

My opinion is, the city authorities should 
emphatically decline to burden the people 
of Norfolk with the proposed thirty double- 
truck cars which will tend to increase car 
fares from one-half to .1 cent per pas- 
senger; they would restrict the frequency 
of service and thereby retard the necessary 
increase in the riding habit which will be 
generated by more frequent service which 
the one-man car will give. 

The success of the co-operative undertak- 
ing between the city and the company will 
depend largely upon the action taken today 
with respect to this subject by the munici- 
pal authorities. If the safety cars be 
approved, promptly ordered and placed in 
operation, the results will enable the work- 
ing out of your transit problems in a way 
which -will promptly bring to Norfolk first- 
class street railway facilities and give the 
Publie Utilities Commission, City Council 
and citizens all they have hoped for in the 
way of transportation facilities, at a fair 
price. 

There yet remains much to be done. If 
this important step is taken in the right 
direction, the way is clear and the success 
is assured. 

My recommendations which are now be- 
ing formulated will involve the expenditure 
of a vast amount of money by the company 
in building new tracks through district 
how lacking, service, in rebuilding such 
of its present tracks as are worn out, in 
making new track connections required for 
necessary re-routing and in improving its 
facilities in general. 

It is essential to aid the company in pro- 
viding most efficient service at minimum 
cost in order to keep the rate of fare down 
and to build the company’s credit up, so 
that it can meet the city’s requirements at 
minimum cost to the car riders. 


The Ledger-Dispatch said editorially: 


Council is to be thanked and congratu- 
lated for having taken a courageous step 
in opposition to what seemed to be a large 
volume of popular clamor; the company 
is to be congratulated for being able to deal 
with a small bady of courageous and quick- 
ly decisive men, instead of with an un- 
wieldly bicameral body which generally 
kept its ear to the ground and. frequently 
heard a false tone, and the city is to be 
congratulated because its representatives 
and the representatives of the company 
ae, place all their cards face up on ‘the 
able. 


Municipal Road Seeks Talent 


The Board of Street Railway Com- 
missioners of the city of Detroit, em- 
powered by a vote of the people to con- 
struct a municipally-owned and oper- 
ated street railway, is interested in 
receiving applications for the major 
executive positions, especially the po- 
sition of general manager. Commu- 
nications include a brief but complete 
history of the writer’s experience. Ross 
Schram, secretary of the Board of 
Street Railway Commisioners, Detroit, 
Mich., may be addressed, 


Detroit Awarding Contracts 


City Going Steadily Ahead with Its 
Plans for System to Compete with 
D. U. R. 


With contracts awarded for founda- 
tions, ties and steel for about 30 miles 
of municipal railway, Detroit has about 
one-third of the Class A lines (the first 
lines to be built under the Couzens 
plan) now under way. 

Shortly after the awarding of the 
contracts, Judge Arthur J. Tuttle of the 
U. S. District Court dismissed the suits 
which were filed by the Detroit United 
Railway and the New York Trust Com- 
pany, last May, in which it was sought 
to enjoin the enforcement of the Munic- 
ipal Street Railway ordinance. 

The suits were based on the alleged 
claim that the city’s program included 
the contemplated purchase of certain of 
the Detroit United Railway lines at less 
than their actual value and therefore 
were confiscatory. The dismissal of 
these suits removed the last legal ques- 
tion concerning the proposed municipal 
lines. . 

Judge Tuttle held that while the 
ordinance adopted by referendum on 
April 5 did not provide the city with 
the power to purchase any of the De- 
troit United Railway lines, the ordi- 
nance was valid and operative for the 
construction of a municipal street rail- 
way system, 


May AVERAGE DOWN ON PRICES 


According to present estimates by the 
street railway commission, the cost of 
the newly contracted portions of street 
car lines will exceed the Mayor’s orig- 
inal estimate of $70,000 per mile by 
$5,000 to $10,000 per mile. This pres- 
ent cost of $75,000 to $80,000 per mile 
is based upon contract prices for exca- 
vating, concrete foundation, ties, steel, 
and paving between rails. 

It is believed that the highest point 
in construction charges has _ been 
reached and that the remaining portions 
of the 101 miles of lines can be laid 
under more favorable conditions and at 
prices which will bring the general 
average for the whole system down to 
the original $70,000 per mile estimate. 

Detailed estimates of the cost of pav- 
ing between tracks are being worked 
out by the commission’s engineer, and 
will embody analysis of costs of var- 
ious grades of paving material that 
may be used. The kind of paving be- 
tween tracks will depend somewhat 
upon the kind of pavement in the 
streets lining the tracks. 

The steel rails for the road were 
contracted for at $71.90 per ton, or 
approximately $25 per ton below the 
next highest competitive bidder and at 
a price which is considered much less 
than the prevailing market. Contract 
was awarded t» the Lorain Steel Com- 
pany, and the low bid is attributed to 
the policy of the companv to stabilize 
prices at a lower level than can gen- 
erally be obtained at the »resent time. 
No delay is anticipated in getting the 
steel delivered by the mills as rapidly 
as it is needed. 
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Omaha Case Closed 


Men Withdraw from Investigation— 
Acrimonious Passages at Arms 
Mark Hearings 


The hearing of a wage controversy 
between the Omaha & Council Bluffs 
Street Railway and its men, before the 
Nebraska State Railway Commission, 
was concluded when counsel for: the 
men withdrew, after presenting the fol- 
lowing statement: 


Early in the hearing the men learned 
that the. commission was not concerned 
with what was a just and proper measure 
of the value of their services, but only with 


the price for which that service could be 
bought in the open market. They were 
told that a jurisdiction grounded on the 
interest of the public in a publie utility was 
purely the mercenary interest of how much 
labor could be bought for the least money 
and that the wages necessary to meet liv- 
ing conditions would not be inquired into. 
Refusing to accept the principle underlying 


the decision of the commission, that labor 


is a commodity. the union withdraws from 
the hearing and their counsel will not par- 
ticipate further in direct or cross-examina- 
tion in the so-called inquiry. 

Members of the. state commission 
came from Lincoln to Omaha a month 
ago in response to an application of 
the union and at a time when the men 
made a demand of 13 cents an hour in- 
crease, holding a strike vote in suspen- 
sion. The hearings have been marked 
by bitter controversies. Excerpts are 
illustrative. Counsel for the men said: 


Why discriminate against testimony to 
show undue power exerted by an outside 
organization in Omaha, when this com- 
mission permitted cross-examination of 
union men on the power wielded by the 


Amalgamated Association outside of 
Omaha? ‘ 

To this Commissioner Thorne Brown 
replied: 


Only because the testimony on the strike 
vote by the union was pertinent to the 
augstion of impaitment of service, whereas 
the courts have established the right of an 
employer to employ or to refuse to employ 
whomsoever he pleases, irrespective of the 
source of that policy. 

R. A. Leussler, vice-president and 
general manager of the company, as- 
serted in testimony. that he was op- 
posed tg the closed-shop policy because 
it was un-American. When asked by 
counsel for men what standard he used 
to. judge Americanism, Mr, Leussler -re- 
plied,. “The constitution of the United 
States.” 

“These investigations are necessi- 
tated .by the autocratic tyrannies of 
unions led.by counsel,” retorted Alvin 
Johnson, counsel for company, address- 
ing A. H. Bigelow, counsel for the car- 
men. 

Mr. Leussler testified that the aver- 
age pay received by trainmen of his 
company during the last nine months 
was $155 per month; that during May 
of this year the average of all of the 
men was $125, and that the May aver- 
age of those who worked twenty-five 
days or more was $152. He also stated 
that he had compiled a list of 325 cities 
and that only twenty-nine showed a 
higher scale of pay than Omaha. The 
present Omaha scale is 53, 55 and. 57 
cents an hour. This official of the com- 
pany also testified that he has repeat- 
edly told the men that the company’s 
present problem is to maintain the 
existing schedule of pay. He also ad- 
vised the commission that during a re- 


not disclosed. 
‘service it is intended, according to the 


cent period of two weeks the company 
received 107 applications from men 
anxious to become conductors and 
motormen at the present rate of pay. 

The commission has taken the matter 
under advisement. 


Chicago Shopmen Strike 


Insist on Closed . Shop—Company’s 
Wage Offer Satisfactory to Majority 
—Intimidation Used 


‘A strike of shopmen at the south 
shops and of linemen and substation 
operators called very suddenly early on 
July 15 brought about almost a com- 
plete tiup of the Chicago Surface Lines. 
About 300 men were involved. The 
thirty-two substations were of course 
the key to the situation. At four o’clock 
a great many of the night cars were 
left stranded on the system without 
power. Later sufficient substation ca- 
pacity was put in operation by officials 
to return these cars to the carhouses. 

By noon with the help of the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and what 
company stations could be manned, 
about 300 cars out of the normal mid- 
day schedule of 1,400 cars were run- 
ning. This made it possible to give full 
service on some lines. An effort was 
being made at 10 a.m., July 15, to place 
the remaining substations in operation. 

So far the trainmen and the west 
shop employees and all other employ- 
ees have remained loyal. They all re- 
ported for duty as usual, the trainmen 
taking cars out as fast as power was 
made available. 

The wage offer made by the company 
is- considered generous in comparison 
with wages being paid by other com- 
panies. In fact, the company’s offer 
was acceptable to a: majority of the 
men, who are said to have been intimi- 
dated into striking. 

The real issue of the strike is the re- 
fusal of the company to grant a closed 
shop. at the south car shops. The 
trouble has been further stirred up by 
“lJmbrella” Mike Boyle, business agent 
of the electrical workers’ union, who 
was convicted of conspiracy by a Fed- 
eral Court a few years ago and recently 
pardoned by President Wilson. 

Wage offers made by the company 
average a 25 per cent incxease with no 
change in working conditions. The 
union leaders have stated they would 
not consider anything until the closed 
shop was conceded. The strike has not 
affected the elevated system. A large 
amount of the morning rush traffic on 
July 15 was thrown on the elevated and 
the suburban steam trains. 


Mr. Ford’s New Car on His 
/ Own Road 
Purchase of the Detroit, Toledo 
& Ironton Railroad by Henry Ford and 
his son, Edsel B. Ford, was announced 
on July 10 by E. G. Leibold, secretary 
to Henry Ford. The purchase price was 
In providing passenger 


announcement, to utilize the new gaso- 
line driven car of the intefurban type 
which Ford engineers have developed. 


News Notes 


Vetoes Philadelphia Buses.—Mayor 
J. Hampton Moore of Philadelphia, Pa., 
has vetoed an ordinance recently passed 
by the City Council granting a fran- ~ 
chise to the Philadelphia Transporta- 
tion Company to operate a line of 
motor buses in Broad Street, Phila- 
delphia. The company proposed to 
place between twenty and thirty buses 
in operation by Sept. 1 and to operate 
at a 5-cent fare, in competition with the 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit Company. 
It is pointed out that a subway under 
Broad Street is at present an important 
unit in.the city’s own program for tran- 
-sit development, and that a bus line on 
the same thoroughfare would be in di- 
rect competition with the city’s own 
utility as developed by the present 
rapid transit plans. 

Would Operate Frankford “L.”’— 
Thomas E. Mitten, president of the 
Philadelphia (Pa.) Rapid Transit Com- 
pany, has notified Mayor Moore of that 
city that he will recommend “to the 
company’s board of directors that a 
lease be made with the city whereby the 
company will operate the Frankford 
elevated line now in course of construc- 
tion, paying a rental equivalent to 5 per 
cent of the city’s investment. Mr. Mit- 
ten points out that the Frankford line 
operated independently cannot be made 
to pay operating costs, without con- 
sidering earning interest on the invest- 
ment. He holds that the P. R. T. can 
operate the liné as a part of its general 
system with greater economy, but that 
even then it cannot be made to earn 
operating expenses ‘and carrying 
charges at the rate of 5°per cent per 
annum. ‘ 


Check Assumes Five-Cent Fare as 
Inadequate——A ‘check reproduced in 
the Interborough Bulletin shows a gift 
received by the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Company, New York. It-was 
for the amount of $2.50 and was signed 
by F. B. Maloy of 714 Grandview Ave- 
nue, Pittsburgh, Pa. Mr. Maloy had 
been on a visit to New York and had 
riddén over the different transportation 
systems of the city the usual number 
of times. He does not consider a-5-cent 
fare as sufficient and in order to back 
up this statement he inclosed the check. 
Mr. Maloy assumed that while he rode 
in New York the company lost on each 
ride. The $2.50 was forwarded with 
the statement to the effect that, “if it 
does not cover all the deficit, in any 
case it is at least an evidence of good 
will.” Frank Hedley, president and 
general manager of the Interborough, 
in his reply was much gratified with 
the spirit with which the gift was 
sent. The money has been placed in the 
welfare fund. 
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Financial and Corporate 


Lake Erie Sale Decree 


Court Lays Down Conditions Under 
Which Buffalo Interurban Prop- 
erty Will Be Disposed Of 


Bids for the purchase of the prop- 
erty of the Buffalo & Lake Erie Trac- 
tion Company, Buffalo, N. Y., between 
Buffalo and the Pennsylvania state line, 
with the exception of the Dunkirk-Fre- 
donia division, will be received by the 
receiver, George S. Bullock, until Sept. 
15. On that day the interurban line 
will be discontinued as the result of an 
order granted by Justice Wheeler in 
the Supreme Court at Buffalo. As a 
pledge of good faith bidders must de- 
posit part of the purchase price in 
advance of the sale. 

The application of the receiver to 
dismantle the road will be held in abey- 
ance by the court until after the court 
is advised of the bids received for the 
property.’ Bidders can bid on the prop- 
erty as junk or can bid on it as a going 
proposition. 

Justice Wheeler cites a’ number of 
decisions holding that a public service 
corporation cannot be compelled to con- 
tinue service indefinitely at a loss. The 
company at hearings before the court 
eontended that to continue any longer 
would result in exhaustion of the road’s 
assets. 

The line porwedn Dunkirk and Fre- 
donia is not included in the order. The 
court rules this can be successfully 
operated by the company. This is the 
old Dunkirk & Fredonia Railroad taken 
over by the Buffalo & Lake Erie Trac- 
tion Company soon after the latter was 
organized. If that road also is to be 
abandoned the court ruled that it would 


have to be a separate application, and 
the intimation was drawn that such an 
application would be denied. 

The Buffalo & Lake -Erie Traction 
Company operates through express, 
freight and Prnegnesy cars between 
Buffalo and Erie, Pa., a distance of al- 
most 100 miles. ‘Part of the line is 
double tracked. Local service also is 
given in the city of Dunkirk. The road 
connects at Westfield with the James 
town traction line running south into 
the Chautauqua County fruit country. 
The discontinuance of service affects 
workers of the Lackawanna Steel Com- 
pany living in Buffalo. The Buffalo & 
Lake Erie Traction Company operates 
the Buffalo & Lackawanna. Traction 
Vompany and serves commuters be- 
tween summer resorts on the south 
shore of Lake Erie and Baffalo. 


Interborough Rapid Transit 
Shows Improvement 

After deducting interest, rentals, etc., 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Com- 
pany shows a net income of $26,152 for 
the month of May, 1920. This is con- 
trasted with a deficit of $153,798 in 
May, 1919. For eleven months ended 
May 381 there was a deficit of only 
$1,953,664. This was a decrease of 
45.8 per cent over the same period 
ended May 31, 1919. For the month of 
May, 1920, the passengers carried in- 
creased more than 10,000,000. This 
was an increase of 14 per cent over 
those carried in May, 1919. Over the 
longer period of eleven months, the 
number of revenue passengers in- 
creased from 739,000,000 to 875,000,000, 
or 18.4 per cent. 


SUMMARY OF EARNINGS OF INTERBOROUGH RAPID TRANSIT COMPANY, 


Month ended May 31, 1920 
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New Financial Plan 


American Railways Outlines Scheme 
for Taking Care of Obligations 
Now in Default 


A grave situation confronts the 
American Railways, Philadelphia. Van 
Horn Ely, president of the company, 
ascribes this largely to the result of 
conditions imposed by the late war, 
which necessitated large expenditures 
of capital to meet the demands for 
power and transportation in the dis- 
trict served, large increases in the cost 
of maintenance and betterments, and 
made it impossible satisfactorily to 
market the securities of the subsidiaries 
owing to the changed money conditions, 
especially as to interest rates. 

Mr, Ely says that in his opinion it is 
imperative that the company be pro- 
vided with $4,400,000 in order to protect 
the holders of the common stock. The 
company has a funded debt aggregating 
$12,700,000, all of which is secured by 
pledge of various collaterals. The 
company has ample earnings to provide 
for the interest charges and no imme- 
diate steps are required with respect 
to such indebtedness for the protection 
of the common stock, The company 
owes about $3,500,000 upon its own 
notes and upon the notes of subsidiary 
companies indorsed by it. The com- 
pany and its subsidiaries also owe ap- 
proximately $900,000 for supplies. 

OUTLINE OF PLAN 

The company has worked out a plan 
whereby it is believed that the indebted- 
ness now represented by notes of ap- 
proximately $38,500,000 can be funded 
into a five-year secured 8 per cent loan. 
Many of the holders of the present 
notes of the company have agreed to 
accept the new notes, but the exten- 
sion is based upon the placing in the 
company’s treasury of about $900,000 
to take care of the other floating debt. 

This $900,000 the company proposes 
to take care of by the issue and sale 
of second preferred 7 per cent stock. 
The company turns to the holders of 
the common stock as the purchasers of 
this second preferred stock. This is 
the same as turning to the holders of 
the 4-6 per cent bonds of the National 
Properties Company. Under the ar- 
rangement proposed the present 4-6 per 
cent bondholders by putting up $17.50 
with respect to each $100 of bonds, 
would take all of the rights which will 
arise from the foreclosure of the 4-6 
per cent bonds pledged, to the entire ex- 
clusion of the underwriting syndicate. 

Mr. Ely explains that the bondholder 


will conserve his own interest by this 


payment of $17.50 and will receive 80 
to 90 per cent of the amount-paid in 
second preferred 7 per cent stock of the 
American Railways, and will also re- 
ceive more than the face of his bonds 
in American Railways common stock. 

The committee representing the 4-6 
per cent bonds of 1916 has submitted a 
plan based upon an offer from an under- 
writing syndicate. This offer must be 
accepted by the committee and the 
holders of a majority must deposit their 
bonds on or before July 26. 
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Operating Ratio Increasing 


Reports of Roads in Rhode Island Show 
Expenses Outstrip Gains 
in Earnings 
According to the seventh annual 
report of the Public Utilities Commis- 
sion of the State of Rhode Island for 


It cost the companies 26.6 cents to 
run a cara mile. This was an increase 
of 22 per cent over 1917. The cost per 
car hour was $2.07. This was an in- 
crease of only 2.5 per cent. The com- 
pany’s receipts were 34.6 cents per mile, 
This was an increase of 4 per cent. The 
operating cost per car hour was $2.69 


SUMMARY OF RHODE [ISLAND OPERATIONS 
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the year ended Dec. 31, 1918, there were 
ten companiés reporting and three op- 
erating. This neglects the Bay State 
Street Railway, which at that time op- 
erated a small percentage of its lines 
in Rhode Island. 


OPERATING REVENUE INCREASING 


The net income for 1918 transferred 
to profit and loss decreased over that of 
1917 by about $900,000 or approxi- 
mately 82 per cent. This large de- 
crease in net income was due to the 
increase of 23 per cent in operating 
expenses. ‘The operating revenue in- 
creased only 5 per cent. The operating 
expenses increased more than $1,000,- 
000 but the operating revenue increased 
only $360,000. Taxes were $150,000, or 
28 per cent more than the preceding 
year. Items going to make up the 
income practically stood still. 

Of the total operating revenue the 
revenue from transportation increased 
slightly to a total of $7,432,000, whereas 
the revenue from other operations such 
as freight decreased. 

The report shows that the total num- 
ber of revenue passengers carried dur- 
ing the year was 144,336,765, of whom 
only 15,686,219 were free transfer pas- 
sengers. This was an increase of 1.8 
per cent in the total passengers and a 
decrease of nearly 10 per cent in the 
free passengers. The average fare paid 
by each revenue passenger was 6.22 
cents, or a decrease of 4.16 per cent, 
while the average fare for all pas- 
sengers was 5.90 cents or a decrease of 
6 per cent. 


or a decrease over 1917 of 13.5 per. cent. 
The operating ratio increased by 17.5 
per cent. The miles of road owned and 


new freight or express cars. This 
makes a total increase in all types of 
rolling stock of 3 per cent. 


Gross Increased 16 per Cent 


Illinois Traction Company Has _ In- 
creased Earnings from All Types 
of Public Utilities 


According to the sixteenth annual re- 
port of the Illinois Traction Company, 
Peoria, Ill., the gross earnings from 
railways were $9,927,872. This was 
composed of the earnings of the inter- 
urban lines of $5,930,528, and the city 
lines of $3,997,349. The earnings from 
the interurban lines increased over 1918 
by $1,190,444, or 25.1 per cent. Com- 
pared with 1918, the earnings on the 
city lines increased $646,032, or 19.3 
per cent. The total gross earnings of 
the company, which, in addition to the 
railways, includes gas, electric, heat and 
water companies, was $17,756,584. Total 
expenses, including taxes, amounted to 
$12,544,181, thereby allowing a net in- 
come from operation of $5,212,403. The 
surplus for 1919, after deducting for 
interest on bonds, depreciation, etc., 
was $1,335,394. 


PACKAGE EXPRESS SERVICE INAUGURATED 


The traffic department of the interur- 
ban lines was entirely reorganized the 
first of the year, and its headquarters 
moved from Springfield to Peoria. On 
June 1, 1919, an express service was 
inaugurated on the interurban lines and 
the revenue from this source will offset 
the loss sustained when the American 
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operated decreased very slightly as did 
the total track owned and operated. 
There were forty more new passenger 
cars purchased than in 1917 and seven 


Railway Express withdrew its service. 
The Illinois Traction Company con- 

trols fifty-five companies, of which 

number thirty-two are railways. 
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Driving It Home 


Newspapers Told That Public Utilities, 
Like Themselves,: Must Have a 
Living Wage 


Electric railway managers are often 
put to it to find a means of presenting 
their needs to the public through the 
newspapers. The raising of the price of 
many periodicals, however, offers an op- 
portunity of getting “under the skin” 
of newspaper editors. At least one 
utility body is taking advantage of this 
increasing cost of subscribing to period- 
icals to point out the fact that public 
service companies have been forced to 
raise their charges to stay in business. 

The Illinois Committee on Public 
Utility Information, Chicago, is driv- 
ing home to newspaper editors the 
needs of Illinois utilities. To a notice 
of an increase in the price of a periodi- 
cal to which it subscribes, the commit- 
tee replies by drawing a parallel be- 
tween its own case and that of the 
newspaper. In effect it says to 
editor: “You have had to raise the 
price of your paper. You were en- 
tirely justified in so doing. You should 
therefore be tolerant toward us. We, 
like yourselves, must have a living 
wage.” . 

The letter used by the committee for 
this purpose runs as follows: 


Enclosed find check covering renewal of © 


our subscription for the coming year. 

While we note by the bill of practically 
all Illinois newspapers to which we sub- 
scribe that the price has been largely in- 
creased, we appreciate that newspapers 
have been confronted by the same after- 
the-war dilemma as the public service com- 
panies: that of having a fixed price for 
their commodity and no strangle-hold on 
rising costs of production. We appreciate 
that if a newspaper proprietor continues 
to stay in business—to buy paper, ink, 
machinery, pay current labor costs and 
serve his community and patrons as 
eapably as in the days when production 
costs were not so high—he must have 
revenues commensurate to meet the in- 
creased prices, just as we have been insist- 
ing in behalf of the utilities over the last 
year. And we believe his customers should 
be fair with him about it. 

Were a newspaper “starved” we would 
not renew our subscription to it, for the 
inefficient service it would render in the 
way of presenting the news of the com- 
munity would be dear at any price. Our 
belief is that a well-supported newspaper 
can do a much more constructive and use- 
ful work in the community than a poorly 
supported one. 

We have been gratified to find the press 
of the State, with but few exceptions, ap- 
preciates the problems of the utility in- 
dustry in these difficult times and is fairly 
presenting to the public what under-devel- 
opment, resulting from “starvation” of elec- 
tric light and power, gas, electric railway 
and telephone service would mean to the 
growth and prosperity of the State and to 
all business. Liberal us¢ has been made 
of material contained in the weekly news 
bulletin issued _by the committee, but this 
is not extraordinary as Illinois newspapers 
can. usually be counted upon to aid in pro- 
moting any movement which is for the 
public good and intended to stimulate devel- 
opment of the State. The news service will 
be continued and we hope you will find in- 
creased use for it. 


Municipal Road Reports a Profit 


N The passenger receipts of the Pekin 
_____ (Iil.) Municipal Railway for June were 
$3,233, the largest yet recorded. An 
additional $11 was received from ad- 
vertising, making a grand total of 
$3,244. The total disbursements were 
$2,054, leaving excess earnings of 
$1,190. A 5-cent fare is charged. 


Financial 


News Notes 


the . 


Small Georgia Road to Suspend.— 
The Albany (Ga.) Transit Company 
has announced its determination to 
abandon service and scrap the equip- 
ment, 

Wants to Issue $313,000 Bonds.— 
The Little Rock Railway & Electric 
Company, Little Rock, Ark., has. ap- 
plied to the Arkansas Corporation Com- 


-mission for permission to issue $313,- 


000 of bonds, of which $263,000 is for 
improvements to the present water 
plant and $50,000 for purchase of trans- 
formers, meters and other electrical 
equipment. 

Service Resumption Planned.—The 
Council of Lockport, N. Y., has adopted 
a report of the streets committee ap- 
proving a ten-year franchise to the In- 
ternational Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., for 
the resumption of local and interurban 
service on the Grand and Gooding 
Streets lines. Service on these lines 
was abandoned a year ago. The fran- 
chise was granted upon the condition 
that the company make certain track 
improvements suggested by the city. 


Employees Paid for Selling Stock.— 
In connection with the campaign for the 
wider distribution of its stock locally, 
the Pennsylvania-Ohio Electric Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio, is offering a 
special inducement in the shape of a 
substantial commission to such of its 
employees as sell the company’s pre- 
ferred stock to their friends and 
neighbors. One month recently one of 
the employees received $200 as com- 
pensation for his work in selling stock. 
Another man received $100. 

Protective Committee Formed.—A 
protective committee has been formed 
to represent the holders of the $5,000,- 
000 of Lexington Avenue & Pavonia 
Ferry Railway first mortgage 5 per 
cent bonds of 1993. The members of 
the committee are: F. J. Fuller, vice- 
president of the Central Union Trust 
Company, New York; A. R. Horr, vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society, and Reginald Foster, gen- 
eral counsel of the New England 
Mutual Life Insurance Company. 
Charles E. Sigler, 80 Broadway, New 
York, is secretary of the committee; the 
Central Union Trust .Company is 
depository and Alexander & Green are 
counsel. The road is included in the 
system of the New York (N..Y.) Rail- 
ways. 

More Than One Ride per Capita per 
Day.—The May financial statement of 
the Des Moines (Ia.) City Railway 
shows an improvement over the month 
of April. Net profits for the month 
of May were $7,577, as against $362 for 
April. The number of passengers in 


May totaled 3,863,443, compared with 
3,689,006 for the previous month. 
Rush-hour traffic is falling off in Des 
Moines if the May figures are a 
criterion. A drop of from 74 to 69 pas- 
sengers per car is reported. Sunday 
and park riding is showing a consider- 
able gain. During May there were more 
passengers per day than Des Moines has 
population, as the new census figures 
give Des Moines a population of 126,- 
468 and 127,852 daily rides were regis- 
tered by the city railway. 

Notes Extended at 7 Per Cent.— 
Holders of more than 98 per cent of 
the 6 per cent two-year gold notes of 
the Birmingham Railway, Light & 
Power Company, Birmingham, Ala., 
due on April 1, 1919, have deposited 
the notes under an agreement dated 
Feb. 15, 1919, and the committee has 
approved the extension of the notes at 
7 per cent to April 1, 1921. The com- 
mittee has made arrangements for the 
payment of overdue interest on th: 
notes deposited with it together with 
interest on such deferred payments up 
to May 10, and holders of the undepos- 
ited notes who now decide to send their 
notes in for deposit with the commit- 
tee will receive their back interest on 
the same basis. The time for deposit 
has been extended to Oct. 1 for the 
benefit of those who have not yet come 
in under the plan. 

Seven per Cent Notes of Michigan 
Company Offered.—Edgar, Ricker & 
Company and Marshall & Ilsley Bank, 
Milwaukee, Wis., are offering at a price 
to net 8 per cent, according to maturity, 
$200,000 of secured convertible serial 
7 per cent notes of the Escanaba Pow- 
er & Traction Company, Escanaba, 
Mich. They are dated May 1, 1920, 
and are due $50,000 each May 1, 1922, 
to 1925. The notes are secured by de- 
posit of $400,000 of general and refund- 
ing mortgage 5 per cent bonds. The 
company is the successor to the Es- 
canaba Traction Company organized in 
1909 as a consolidation of the Escanaba 
Power Company and the Escanaba 
Electric Street Railway. The present 
appraised valuation is $1,910,500. The 
company has $729,000 of bonds and 
$200,000 of notes outstanding. 

Sees No Hope of Service Resumption. 
—In a letter to the Public Service Com. 
mission John G. Morgan, general man: 
ager of the New York & North Shore 
Traction Company, Roslyn, N. Y., states 
in part: “We have endeavored to in- 
terest outside capital, but with no suc- 
cess. It is our conviction that there is 
no money to be had for electric railway 
enterprises in this city. There appears 
to be no further steps the officials of 
the company can take toward obtaining — 
a resumption of operation. It would, 
therefore, seem that if the road is to 
resume operation, it can only come 
about by persons interested in the de- 
velopment of the community served 
putting on foot a plan to secure this 
service. Any such movement will have 
our fullest co-operation, and we have 
no doubt that the property can be ac- 
quired at a very small figure.” 
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Referendum on Fares 


Seattle Municipal Railway Advance 
May Be Held Up—Suspension of 
Service Likely 

If the fare increase on the lines of 
the Seattle (Wash.) Municipal Railway, 
set to become effective on July_19, is 
delayed by the circulation of the refer- 
endum petition calling upon the Coun- 
cil to submit the fare problem to the 
voters, the railway may be tied up and 
2,300 employees may be unable to cash 
their pay warrants after July 25. 

Ed Terry, City Treasurer, has stated 
that if the new- 64-cent and 10-cent 
fare schedule is not put into effect on 
July 19 he will place the railway on 
a warrant basis on July 25, the bi- 
monthly payday of city employees, and 
that warrants issued to the railway 
employees on that date will be stamped 
“not paid for want of funds.” It would 
then be necessary for the employees to 
cash their warrants at local banks. 

Representatives of the Seattle Clear- 
ing House Association have informed 
Mr, Terry that they will not honor rail- 
way warrants unless they can be as- 
sured the paper will not accumulate 
without being redeemed at some fixed 
date. As the matter stands now, ac- 
cording to Mr. Terry, the city can give 
the bankers no such assurance. 

Since the railway began to run be- 
hind, the city treasury has been cash- 
ing warrants as pay to railway em- 
ployees with the result that the over- 
draft against the railway on the treas- 
urer’s books now stands at approx- 
imately $500,000. 

Mr. Terry cited on this point the 
clause in the ordinance providing for 
the acquisition of railway lines, which 
reads as follows: 


The city of Seattle further binds itself 


to establish and maintain rates for trans- 
portation upon such municipal street rail- 
way system which shall provide sufficient 


revenue to permit such sums being paid 
into such special fund which the city has 
pledged to be set aside semi-annually for 
interest, and annually for principal, to be 
applied for the payment of principal and 


interest of the bonds herein authorized, 
until such bonds have been paid in full, and 
in addition thereto all costs of operation 
and maintenance, and all bonds, warrants 


and indebtedness for which any revenues 
of such system have heretofore been pre- 
viously pledged. 


Mr. Terry says: 


On the strength of this stipulation the 
banks have been advised that moneys can- 
not be raised by taxation for the operation 
of the railway, or payment of the bonded 
indebtedness without the direct vote of the 
people. That is why they will not honor 
railway warrants, if it comes to that. They 
have no assurance that the money could be 
raised by taxation. 


A petition calling upon the Council to 
submit the fare increase ordinance. to 
a vote of the people was begun one 
week ago, and if approximately 6,800 
signatures of qualified electors are 
placed thereon, the Council will be re- 
quired to submit the fare ordinance 


either at the next regular municipal 
election or at a special election called 
for that purpose. According to the 
charter, the petition, if filed before July 


19, the date the fare bill would other-’ 


wise become effective, will postpone 
fare increases on the railway until such 
time as the election is held on the 
matter. 


Will War on Jitneys 

Jitney competition must cease in 
Kansas City, Mo. This is the decision 
announced by the management of the 
Kansas City Railways after an ex- 
haustive study of traffic conditions 
throughout the city. The traction 
officials have come to the conclusion 
that if the company is to continue to 
furnish adequate service at a. reason- 
able rate of fare the jitneys must go. 
They have announced that the company 
will use every legitimate means at its 
disposal to drive the jitneys from the 
streets, and that to accomplish this 
end they will “fight to a finish.” 

Announcement of ‘the company’s 
new policy follows the completion of 
traffic checks by John A. Beeler. These 
checks showed that the buses were 
largely responsible for congestion 
in the business district of the city. 
Jitneys cause, by actual count, from 37 
per cent to 52 per cent of the downtown 
vehicular congestion. Such a situation 
is, according to the company, not to be 
tolerated. 

The City Council on May 24 passed 
an ordinance providing for a “jitney 
trail” around the downtown business 
district. Under the terms of the meas- 
ure a line is established which the buses 
will be compelled to follow. The area 
within specified boundaries is described 
as the “congested district,” from which 
jitneys will be barred between hours of 
6 a.m. and midnight. The measure pre- 
scribes the same routes for jitneys as 
now exist until they reach this “con- 
gested” zone, when they will have to 
“hit the trail” and circle the control 
district. 

The company announced its Anti- 
Jitney Campaign in a statement in a 
recent issue of the Railwayan, its 
official publication. This statement 
was concluded as follows: 


In the end the public must: choose be- 
tween transportation monopoly or trans- 
portation furnished by a _ street railway 
company charging the minimum fare, with 
universal transfers on a basis of actual 
service at cost, operating non-paying lines 
for the benefit of the growing residence 
districts, continuing non-rush and wol car 
service, and supplying the transportation 
needs of the city from the standpoint of the 
greatest good to the greatest number. The 
other is transportation competition. In the 
final analysis it will mean abolishing non- 
paying lines and the elimination of all un- 
profitable service, such as owl cars and 
non-rush. It will mean an increased fare 
without transfer privileges, It will mean 
transportation conducted not for the Age 
good nor for public convenience, 


No Action on Louisville Request 

James P, Barnes, the new president 
of the Louisville (Ky.) Railway, as- 
sumed his duties on July 8. Previous 
te his arrival the executive committee 
reported to Mayor Smith following 
three months’ trial operation of the 
properties. The Council has been 
asked for an initial 7-cent fare on a 
service-at-cost plan. The ordinance also 
provides a $2,000 salary increase for 
the chairman of the Board of Public 
Works, and $1,500 for each member, 
this additional salary to be paid by the 
railway and the board to become an 
executive body to aid in the manage- 
ment of the company. 

The members of the Board of Coun- 
cilmen and Aldermen appear to be 
strongly opposed to the plan. After a 
meeting of the members of the upper 
and lower boards on July 8 with nine 
Aldermen present and twenty-one of 
the twenty-four councilmen in attend- 
ance it was reported that practically 
all of the thirty men opposed the ordi- 
nance. Several members contend that 
service-at-cost is good for the company, 
and not the public. Objection was also 
raised to the city going into the rail- 
way business, Another objection was 
that under the service-at-cost arrange- 
ment the Board-of Public Works would 
practically be placed in the position of 


“employees of the railway. 


No action is expected before the next 
regular meeting on July 20. The mat- 
ter is now in the hands of the railroad 
committee of the General Council. 


City Appeals Milwaukee 
Fare Increase 

An appeal by the city of Milwaukee, 
Wis., from the recent order of the 
Wisconsin Railroad Commission grant- 
ing the Milwaukee Electric Railway & 
Light Company an increase in the rate 
of fare within the single fare area was 
filed on July 8, 1920, in the Dane County 
Circuit Court at Madison. According 
to the City Attorney of Milwaukee the 
appeal is brought to preserve old ques- 
tions that are pending before the 
courts. These are the claims that the 
company has $4,500,000 in excess earn- 
ings and that the 1900 franchise, which 
provides that the fares shall not exceed 
5 cents, is a contract. 

An additional point which will be 
raised in the appeal, according to the 
City, Attorney, ts that the earnings of 
the electric lighting and steam heat- 
ing departments should be considered 
as earnings of the company as a whole 
in determining whether or not it is 
making a reasonable return on the 
value of its railway property. The 
contention is that these departments 
are mere agencies for the merchandis- 
ising of byproducts. If it is found that 
in all of these departments taken to- 
gether the company will be making a 
reasonable return, with new wage scale 
in effect, an increase in fare is not 
justified. 

The order appealed from was re- 
ported in detail in the ELecrric RaAIr- 
WAY JOURNAL of July 3, page 42. 
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New York Situation Complicated 
Recent Decision by Court of Appeals Appears to Have Added 
to Rate Uncertainty 
The decision on July 7 by the New York Court of Appeals on the B. R. T. 
fare case has complicated the situation in New York City as regards fare 


increases. The decision denied the jurisdiction of the Public Service Commis- 
sion over fare clauses in franchises granted between Jan. 1, 1875, and July 1, 


1907, with three exceptions. 


The first reaction of the interested parties, the’ 


Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, the Public Service Commission and the city, 
was one of satisfaction, according to published statements, in that each party 


considered it had won. 


HE decision closely follows the 
Niagara Falls case and the In- 
ternational Railway where the 


vital clause reads as follows: 

We are now urged to hold that the Legis- 
lature intended to delegate the power to 
the Public Service Commission to modify 
the rates prescribed in the contract between 
the loeal authorities and the railroad com- 
pany, against the protest of the munici- 
pality, notwithstanding the refusal of three 
successive legislative bodies to accede_ to 
such demand for delegation of power. This 
We are not prepared to accede to. 


The court in rendering a decision on 


the B. R. T. fare case states: 

The petitions of the appellants to the 
Public Service Commission requested an 
order authorizing the appellant to charge 
and collect a cash rate of fare of 8 cents 
for the transportation of passengers ‘“‘be- 
tween any two points of any of said lines 
of railroad” of the company. We construe 
this as an application for an increase of 
fare on the entire route and so the record 
shows that it was construed by counsei. 

We think the following classes of ‘fran- 
echises fall outside the scope of our deci- 
sions in in re applications of the City of 
Niagara Falls vs. Public Service Commis- 
sions of the State of New York for_ the 
Second District and the International Rail- 
way Company. decided herewith; 
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3). Bee : 

1. All franchises granted directly by the 
Legislature. 

2. All franchises granted by municival 
authorities prior to Jan. 1. 1875. Such 
franchises are subject to proper legislative 
regulation. 

3. All franchises granted by municinal 
authorities subsequent to the passage of the 
Fypee Service Commission law on July 1, 

4. The following franchises granted be- 
tween Jan. 1, 1875, and July 1, 1907: 

(a) The franchise granted in and by the 
consent of the Common Council of the city 
of Brooklyn to the Atlantic Avenue Rail- 
road, dated March 138. 1882 (now a part of 
the Nassau Electric Railroad Company). 

(b) The franchise granted in and by the 
consent of the Common Council of the city 
of Brooklyn to the Prosnect Park & Coney 
Island Railroad dated Dee. 21. 1885. con- 
senting to the construction of a line on 
Park Avenue and other streets in Brooklyn. 

(ec) The franchise granted in and by the 
consent of the Common Council of the city 
of Brooklyn to the Nassau Electric Railroad 
dated June 19. 1893, covering a number of 
lines as therein stated. 

The orders, therefore. should be affirmed 
without prejudice to the right of the re- 
lator to make senarate applications as to 
the franchises. which come within the juris- 
diction of the Public Service Commission 
as herein indicated. 


According to one interpretation of 
this decision many complications will 


result, as the decision seems to indicate , 


fare increase hearings on individual 
parts of a system with resultant delays 
and costly litigation and, in case fare 
increases are granted, a question as to 
a workable plan for applying the in- 
creases to the system as a whole. 


In commenting on the decision Cor- 
poration Counsel John P. O’Brien 
stated: 


The franchises which fall outside the 
scope of the Rochester ruling are so few 
and so interwoven with franchises, which 
are plainly controlled by the decision. as 
to make it practically impossible to work 
out any increase in fares upon any of the 


i 


systems of the street railways within the 
city. 


Lindley M. Garrison, receiver of the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company, com- 
mented on the decision as follows: 


It is impossible, in the short time now at 
my disposal, to apply the decision of the 
court to each of the lines and separate the 
different franchises so that the one class 
which is not under the jurisdiction of the 
commission can be put by itself. All but 
a very few of the franchises of these three 
companies are held to be without the juris- 
diction of the Publie Service Commission. 
I shall immediately comply with the privi- 
leges extended to me by the court and 
present to the commission proper applica- 
tion for action in respect of the franchises 
over which the commission has jurisdiction. 
Of course, the opinion of the court only 
dealt with surface lines because only appli- 
cations of surface line companies were 
under review. The decisions, therefore, do 
a directly affect the subway or elevated 
ines. 


The New York Times of July 9 edi- 
torially says of the decision: 


The first prospect is for more litigation 
and more decisions in some years more, 
years having been wasted in finding out 
how to begin. “It is certain there is no 
use in expecting permanent benefits by 
orders contrary to good business manage- 
ment of a matter which is rightly more a 
matter of business than of law. Nothing 
prevents reasonable men from altering a 
contract, and when a contract cannot be 
altered because one of the parties to it will 
not consider the matter for reasons outside 
the contract, that is unreasonable conduct, 
By standing immovable on its subway con- 
tracts the city has stopped the construction 
of the very roads on which it demands that 
a nickel fare shall be charged. The one 
sure thing is that, whatever the law in any 
particular case, the people will not long 
get more than they pay for, including a 
profit to the suppliers of the service, which 
is valued more as it takes its flight. 


Public Service Commissioner Lewis 
Nixon stated that the decision was a 
complete victory for the commission. 
He believed that twenty-four companies 
in the city in whole or in part would be 
under the jurisdiction of the commis- 
sion as regards rates. 


Asks Increase in Illinois 

Facing a. greatly increased labor 
charge from the 70-cent-an-hour wage 
scale allowed trainmen by a board of 
arbitration recently, the Tri-City Rail- 
way of Illinois has been forced to peti- 
tion the Illinois Public Utility Commis- 
sion for an emergency fare of 8 cents 
and for a permanent fare of 10 cents 
with three tickets for a quarter. 

This action was predicted by C. E. 
White, who represented the company 
on the board of arbitration. He re- 
fused to sign the majority report of 
the board, holding that the 70-cent wage 
scale would compel a raise in fares. 

This increased revenue must be se- 
cured or the current payroll with its 
big advance cannot be met, company 
officials state. They asked that the 
emergency fare take effect July 10 and 
that the hearing on the permanent fare 
be set as soon thereafter as possible. 


Only recently the commission granted 
the company an extension of the 7-cent 
fare to Sept. 30. 

The municipalities of Moline, Rock 
Island and East Moline, Il., which will 
be affected by the increased fare, while 
not objecting to the 70-cent wage 
award, have announced that they will 
fight an increase in fare. 

The company will have to ask for an 
increase in fares in Davenport, but will 
take no action until the audit and ap- 
praisal now being conducted by the 
city on all publie utility companies is 
completed. 

Company officials hold that the City 
Council of Davenport must grant in- 
creased rates at that time, as their own 
figures will indicate both the railway 
and other local utilities are not receiv- 
ing a sufficient return on the invest- 
ment under present rates. 


Eight Cents Now Proposed 


Detroit United Railway Would Change 
the Fare on Non-Franchise Lines 
—Company’s Books Opened 


The Detroit (Mich.) United Railway 
has given notice that it will establish 
a new rate of fare at 8 cents for cash 
fares and seven tickets for 50 cents, 
effective at midnight on July 31. The 
new rate is asked on all non-franchise 
car lines in the city in an amendment 
filed to its bill in the case pending be- 
fore Judge Jayne in the Circuit Court. 

The court is asked to decide whether 
or not the proposed rate of fare is rea- 
sonable. An injunction is asked by the 
railway to restrain the city from pass- 
ing on the reasonableness of the rate 
of fare and it is also asked that the 
city be enjoined from urging the people 
not to submit to the fare. 

The company’s action is considered 
by. Corporation Counsel Wilcox as a 
step in following out the agreement 
reached by the city and the company 
in recent conferences with the court. 
The action is taken, it is believed, to 
establish a legal issue in Judge Jayne’s 
court on which the court can determine 
if it has the authority to pass on the 
reasonableness of any fare, and if such 
authority is vested in the court a uni- 
form rate of fare for all city lines can 
be fixed which will yield revenue suffi- 
cient to pay the company a fair return 
on its investment. 

The city will file an answer to the 
company’s amended cross bill before 
July 31 asking that the company be 
enjoined from charging the proposed 
increased rate of fare, according to Mr. 
Wilcox. The legal issue thus estab- 
lished will be threshed out in the court. 

In accordance with the agreement, 
the Detroit United Railway will open 
its books for examination by the court. 
A uniform rate of fare will be sug- 
gested by the court to apply on all lines, 
both franchise and non-franchise. Both 
the city and the company have agreed 
to abide by the court’s decision, al- 
though both sides reserve the right to 
cancel their agreements at any time. 
Neither side is to forfeit any of its 
existing rights by this agreement. 


‘Transportation 


News Notes 


Six Cents Asked in Wichita Falls.— 
(he Wichita Falls (Tex.) Traction Com- 
pany has applied to the City Council 
for permission to increase fares 1 cent. 
The present fare is 5 cents. 

Eight Cents Asked in Bangor.—The 
Bangor Railway & Electric Company, 
Bangor, Me., has applied to the Public 
Service Commission to increase its 
rates of fare from 6 cents to 8 cents. 
The commission fixed on July 14 as the 
date for a public hearing. 

Asks Seven-Cent Rise—The North- 
ern Ohio Traction & Light Company, 
Akron, Ohio, has applied to the City 
Council of Massillon, Ohio, for permis- 
sion to raise fares on the Massillon 
city lines from 5 cents to 12 cents. The 
company proposes to sell five tickets 
for 50 cents. 


Must Have More in Marshall.—The 
Marshall (Tex.) Traction Company 
has made application to the Marshall 
City Commission for authority to: in- 
crease its fare from 7 cents to 10 cents. 
The fare was increased from 5 cents to 
7 cents about a year ago on authority 
granted by the commission. The com- 
pany asserts that it is operating at a 
monthly loss of $645. 


Fares Increased at Calgary.—Higher 
fares are in force on the Calgary 
(Alta.) Municipal Railway. The new 
schedule provides for a 10-cent cash 
fare, and a system of tickets grad- 
uated up to twenty tickets for $1. It 
was adopted in an endeavor to avoid 
the deficits that would be shown if a 
sufficient sum for depreciation were 
sharged. 


Supervisor for Trenton Utilities.— 
Che office of supervisor of public utili- 
ties has been created by the city of 
Trenton, N. J. The supervisor will 
have as his duties the work of inquir- 
ing into complaints relative to the oper- 
ation of electric railways and other 
public service corporations. No ap- 
pointment has yet been made for the 
position. 


Ten Cents Asked in Aurora.—The 
Aurora, Elgin & Chicago Railroad, 
Aurora, Ill., has petitioned the Illinois 
Public Utilities Commission for an in- 
crease in fare on its lines in Aurora and 
Elgin from 8 cents to 10 cents. The 
fare increase is asked to enable the 
company to meet the new wage scale re- 
cently granted the employees of the 
system. 


Tokens in Buffalo— Arrangements 
are being made by the International 
Railway, Buffalo, N. Y., for the substi- 


tution of metal tokens instead of the’ 


tickets now issued at the rate of four 
for 25 cents. It is planned to make the 
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change about Aug. 1. The metal tokens 
would be placed in the fare boxes. The 
high cost of printing tickets is given 
as one of the reasons for making the 
change. 


Seven-Cent Zones Allowed. — The 
Board of Public Utility Commissioners 
of New Jersey has issued an order al- 
lowing the Monmouth County Electric 
Company to increase fares from 6 cents 
to 7 cents in each of its zones. The 
rate was originally 5 cents, but was 
increased by the order of the commis- 
sion last October. The company had 
asked for an 8-cent fare. The railway 
is in the hands of receivers. 


Special Edition of “Two Bells.”—The 
patriotism of the employees of the Los 
Angeles Railway is reflected in the 
Fourth of July edition of Two Bells, 
the railway’s publication. Both in ap- 
pearance with its red, white and blue 
border and in its contents, where the 
brave deeds of its men during the 
World War are heralded, No. 5 is an 
interesting pamphlet for those inside 
and outside of railway concerns. 


Wants More on Narrow Gage.—The 
Boston, Revere Beach & Lynn Railroad 
has petitioned the Massachusetts De- 
partment of Public Utilities for author- 
ity to discontinue the commutation 
tickets it is now selling on its narrow 
gage electric line in Winthrop at the 
rate of ten rides for 85 cents. As two 
tickets are now collected for each ride 
between Boston and Lynn, the change 
petitioned for would entail a 20-cent 
fare. 


Seeks More on Penn Line.—Notice 
of an advance in fares from 8 to 10 
cents and of an increase in the rate for 
workmen’s tickets from’ 5% cents to 7 
has been filed with the Pennsylvania 
Public Service Commission by ‘the 
Lykens Valley Street Railway operat- 
ing between Lykens, Dauphin County, 
and Reinerton, Schuylkill County. The 
new rates become effective July 1 and 
remove all limitations on workmen’s 
tickets, making them good until used. 


Asks Ten Cents in Lewiston.—An in- 
crease in fare from 7 cents to 10 cents 
is asked in a petition filed recently with 
the Maine Public Service Commission 
by the Androscoggin & Kennebec Rail- 
way, Lewiston, the successor to the 
Lewiston, Augusta & Waterville Street 
Railway. The company’s petition points 
out that there was a deficit of $62,682 
during the first five months of the year 
and that the increase is necessary to 
the continued successful operation of 
the road. 


Hearing on Rate Petition—H. C. 
Dillon, examiner for the Illinois Public 
Utilities Commission, recently heard pe- 
titions of the East St. Louis & Subur- 
ban Railway, East St. Louis, for per- 
mission to increase rates. The value 
of the company’s property was placed 
at $1,988,962 by H. E. Bartlett, engi- 
neer for the commission. Officials of 
the company stated this valuation was 
too low. This petition for permission 
to increase rates has been before the 
commission since 1918. 
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Wants Youngstown Fares Reduced. 
—Street Railway Commissioner W. L. 
Sause has demanded that fares on the 
Youngstown (Ohio) Municipal Railway 
be reduced from 9 to 8 cents as the re- 
sult of alleged disclosures made by the 
arbitration proceedings to . determine 
an operating and maintenance allow- 
ance for the railway, which operates 
under a “service-at-cost” franchise. 
The carfare was raised to 9 cents about. 
four weeks ago. 


Increase on Interurban in City Sus- 
tained.—_The Appellate Division of the 
Supreme Court declared on July 2 that 
the New York, Westchester & Boston 
Railway has the right to charge a 7- 
cent fare within the limits of the city 
of New York. It operates lines be- 
tween the Harlem River and points im 
Westchester County. The court de- 
cided that the Public Service Commis- 
sion has authority to permit the col- 
lection of such fare within the boun- 
daries of this city.: 


Troy Lines Going Behind—The 
United Traction Company, Albany, N- 
Y., has filed a petition at the city 
clerk’s office in Troy, asking that the 
Troy Common Council repeal the ordi- 
nance limiting the fare to 7 cents and 
enact one that will allow the company 
to petition the Public Service Commis- 
sion for an increase. The amount was 
not mentioned. It is believed in Troy 
that the company will ask a 10-cent 
rate. In its petition the company noti- 
fied the city that it has a deficit of 
$100,841 so far this year. 


Ten-Cent Fare Put Off——On June 16 
the period of five months expired in 
which the city was to agree with the 
Tacoma Railway & Power Company, 
Tacoma, Wash., upon a new rate of 
fare. When notified by the Public 
Service Commission that the time limit. 
set by it was up, the city obtained from. 
the company an extension until July 2, 
when the matter will go before the 
commission for argument. In view of 
these circumstances, the plan to put the 
10-cent fare into effect has been post- 
poned for the present. 


Bus Compromise Reached—As the 
result of an agreement reached be- 
tween Grover A. Whalen, Commissioner 
of Plant & Structures of New York 
City, and John J. Kuhn, receiver of the 
Richmond Light & Railroad Company, 
operating on Staten Island, municipal 
bus routes paralleling the company’s 
lines will be allowed to continue opera- 
tion for the present. .The buses will 
also be permitted to run on the viaduct 
where the company has_ exclusive 
rights. The -.arrangement was made 
with a view to serving the needs of the 
Staten Island public. 


Fare Increase Necessary in Syracuse. 
—So far as the Syracuse lines of the 
New York State Railways are con- 
cerned the wage award referred to in 
the ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL for July 
3 will add $361,000 to the platform ex- 
penses of the company for the coming 
year. The present 6-cent fare will be 
inadequate to meet this added charge. 
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The company has estimated that at 
least 8 cents from each passenger will 
be required. As an alternative to such 
charge a service-at-cost arrangement 
has been suggested. 


Fares Up on Interurban—A ruling 
by the Missouri Public Service Com- 
mission on June 10 granted an increase 
of rates to the St. Joseph Railway, 
Light, Heat & Power Company, St. 
Joseph, on the Savannah interurban 
line. The company is authorized by the 
commission to put into effect for a 
period of seven months from July 1 the 
following schedule: St. Joseph to county 
line, 10 cents; to Avenue City stop, 16 
cents; to Holland: stop, 24 cents; to 
Young stop, 30 cents, and Savannah, 36 
cents. At the end of seven months the 
schedule must be reduced to the pres- 
ent rates. 


Seven Cents in Grand Rapids.—A 
7-cent cash fare was placed in effect on 
the lines of the Grand Rapids (Mich.) 
Railway on June 24. On the same date 
the company began rerouting a number 
of its lines. Tickets are sold on the 
ears and in drug stores throughout the 
city at the rate of sixteen for $1. The 
fare formerly was 6 cents. The in- 
crease was authorized by the City Com- 
mission on May 24, the company at the 
same time being ordered to improve its 
service. The commission reserves the 
right to revoke the higher fare grant 
if the service furnished by the railway 
is not improved. 


Accepts Six-Cent Fare Grant——The 
Texarkana Traction Company, operat- 
ing in Texarkana on both sides of the 
Texas-Arkansas State line, which re- 
cently sought authority from the city 
governments of both parts of Texar- 
kana to increase its fare from 5 cents 
to 7 cents, has declined to accept the 
6-cent fare offered by the Arkansas 
side of the city. The proposed increase 
is to remain in effect for six years, and 
then the fares were to revert to 5 
cents. The Texas side of the city was 
also disposed to offer a 6-cent' fare to 
be effective for six years, but it has as 
yet taken no official action to that 
effect. 


Auto Drivers Warned.—Automobile 
owners of San Diego, Cal., have re- 
ceived from the San Diego Electric 
Railway a circular letter advising them 
that they are liable for damages suf- 
fered by occupants of their cars in- 
volved in an accident. The company 
points out that it has been determined 
by the court that the owner of an auto- 
“mobile who invites another to ride 
with him is personally responsible for 
his ‘safety. Although the company’s 
financial condition has improved con- 
siderably since the introduction of the 
_ two-zone system last January, it is at 
present running short of actual oper- 
ating requirements by $500 a day. 


- Wants Fare Increase in Sandusky.— 


5G A 7-cent fare, with four. tickets for 
a quarter, is facing the citizens of 


_ Sandusky, Ohio, on the city lines there 
operated by the Lake Shore Electric 
Railway. City Commissioners have 


‘the new fare arrangement. 


been asked to ratify this change in fare 
at their next meeting. The present 
fare is 5 cents, with six tickets for a 
quarter, and free transfers. The trans- 
fer privilege would be continued under 
EY. JW: 
Coen, vice-president of the Lake Shore, 
declares the company cannot meet the 
running expenses of its city cars un- 
less the increase is granted by the 
commissioners, 


Wants 10 Cents in Durham.—Claim- 
ing that it lost $61,452 on its invest- 
ment during 1919, the Durham (N. C.) 
Traction Company has filed a petition 
with the State Corporation Commission 
asking that it be allowed to increase its 
fares to 10 cents, or sell three tickets 
for a quarter. The petition of the com- 
pany points out that in 1915 the net in- 
come from operation of its system in 
Durham lacked $16,000 of meeting the 
8 per cent allowed for its investment. 
These figures were doubled in 1916. A 
slight reduction was registered the next 
two years due to the increase of the 
fare from 5 cents to 7 cents, but the 
figures again jumped in 1919 when the 
total loss on the investment value was 
about $61,000. 


Mayor a Central Figure at Hearing. 
—Hearings have been resumed in the 
petition of the Georgia Railway & 
Power Company, Atlanta, Ga., before 
the State Railroad Commission, in the 
company’s quest for increased fares 
and increased rates for gas and elec- 
tricity. The case seems to have de- 
veloped into a two-cornered fight with 
the company on the one side and Mayor 
James Key and Joel Hurt, a former 
president of the railway which was ac- 
quired by the reorganized corporation, 
on the other side. Preston S. Ark- 
wright, president of the company, tes- 
tified that the Mayor’s enmity toward 
the company dates from 1904. The 
company is seeking to increase its fares 
from 6 cents to 8 cents. 


New York Transfer Charge Con- 
tinued.— Alfred M. Barrett, Acting Pub- 
lic Service Commissioner, signed an or- 
der on July 6 continuing indefinitely the 
permission given a year ago to the New 
York Railways to charge 2 cents for 
transfers at 99 of the 113 points of the 
system throughout the city where free 
transfers once were issued. In continu- 
ing the privilege Commissioner Barrett 
acted upon a report by officials of the 
commission that an additional charge 
for transfers was still necessary for the 
prosperity of the company. Instead of 
extending the privilege for a year, how- 
ever, the commissioner made it for an 
indefinite period so that it could be 
withdrawn at the will of the commis- 
sion. 


Eench Riders to Pay More.—The At- 
lantic City & Shore Railroad, Atlantic 
City, N. J., has received permission 
from the State Board of Public Utility 
Commissioners to raise its fare from 6 
cents to 7 cents. The Central Pas- 
senger Railway, operated by the At- 


lantic City & Shore, has also been 


authorized to raise its fare and to sell 


tickets good for 100 rides between At- 
lantic City and Longport for $7.50. The 
new rates went into effect on July 1. 
The board has refused permission to 
the Jersey Central Traction Company, 
Keyport, to raise its fare from 7 cents 
to 10 cents in each zone. The board 
has also denied an application of the 
Monmouth County Electric Company, 
Red Bank, for an increase in fare from 
7 cents to 8 cents. 


Court Refuses to Restrain Fare Ad- 
vance.—Supreme Court Justice Tierney 
has denied the application of the city 
of New York for an injunction to re- 
strain the Richmond Light & Railroad 
Company, Staten Island, N. Y., from 
charging more than a 65-cent fare. 
Under an order of the Public Service 
Commission, which the Corporation 
Counsel asserts is in violation of city 
contracts, the railroad is now collect- 
ing an 8-cent fare on its lines. Justice 
Tierney also handed down a decision re- 
fusing the city’s petition for a writ of 
prohibition to forbid the Public Service 
Commission from entertaining the ap- 
plication of the Staten Island Midland 
Railway which has not operated its 
ears since Jan. 2, to permit the com- 
pany to charge an 8-cent fare. The 
court held that some of the franchises 
under which the companies in Staten 
Island are operating do not require the 
carrying of passengers over all parts of 
the line for a single fare of 5 cents. 
Some of the franchises have no condi- 
tion as to fare. 


“Jim Crow” Law Upheld.—The Su- 
preme Court of the United States has 
handed down a decision upholding the 
provision of a “Jim Crow” law of the 
State of Kentucky so far as it affects 
the lines of the South Covington & 
Cincinnati Street Railway and the Cin- 
cinnati, Covington & Erlanger Rail- 
way, a subsidiary, Covington, Ky. The 
company was indicted for violating a 
statute requiring companies operating 
railroads in the State to furnish sepa- 
rate coaches or cars for white and col- 
ored passengers. The company ap- 
pealed to the United States Supreme 
Court from the Court of Appeals of 
the State of, Kentucky, alleging that 
it was an interstate carrier and so did 
not come within the provisions of the 
act. In support of this contention it 
was stated that the company was en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, carry- 
ing passengers between Cincinnati and 
the cities across the Ohio River, and 
that 80 per cent of the passengers car- 
ried were interstate. The reply made 
by the State and expressed by the 
Court of Appeals was that the railway 
is a Kentucky corporation and by its 
charter was given authority “to con- 
struct, operate and manage street rail- 
ways in the city of Covington and 
vicinity.” The Supreme Court held 
that there was a distinct operation in 
Kentucky, authorized and required by 
the charter of the company, and it was 
that operation which the act in ques- 
tion regulated, and, therefore, the lat- 
ter was»enot a regulation of interstate 
commerce. 
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ArIZONA—Liability for Negligence Re- 
sulting in Aggravation or Recur- 
rence of Disease. 

Where a person suffering from tuber- 
culosis was thrown from a car, the rail- 
way cannot claim immunity for its 
negligence resulting in recurrence or 
aggravation of the disease, because the 
passenger was already suffering from 
it; the gist of the action being the loss 
suffered by the injured person, caused 
by the defendant’s negligence. [Tucson 
Rapid Transit Company vs. Rubiaz, 187 
Pacific Rep., 568.] 


CONNECTICUT—L’mployment of Incom- 
petent and Inexperienced Trainmen 
Not in Itself Negligence. 


In an action for injuries to a man on 
the track, an instruction authorizing 
the finding of negligence because of the 
employment by the railroad of inex- 
perienced and incompetent trainmen, 
without regard to whether the accident 
was the result of some negligent act of 
the trainmen, was prejudicial error. 
[Carlson vs. Connecticut Company, 108 
Atlantic Rep., 531.] 


MINNESOTA—City Collecting Cost of 
Street Paving from Property Own- 
ers Cannot Recover from Railroad. 

After a city has assessed the cost of 
repaving a street on abutting property 
owners and has thereby become fully 
reimbursed for its expenditure it can- 
not require a railway company to pay 
the cost of the paving done on the por- 
tion of the street occupied by its tracks. 

[City of Duluth vs. Duluth Street Rail- 

way, 176 Northeastern Rep., 47.] 


Missouri—The Creditor of a Corpora- 
tion Whose Assets Have Been 
Transferred to Other Creditors 
Without Consideration Could Fol- 
low Assets. 


Where a corporation took over the 
assets of another corporation having 
the same officers and almost identically 
the same directors and stockholders 
without payment of full consideratior 
therefor, and where the difference be- 
tween the amount paid and the actual 
value of the assets received was in 
excess of the claim of a judgment 
creditor of the latter corporation, the 
judgment creditor could have his claim 
satisfied out of the assets of the first 
corporation. [Johnson vs. United Rail- 
ways, 219 Southwestern Rep., 39.] 


MARYLAND — Obstruction Caused by 
Newspaper Bundle Thrown from 
Car. 

In an action against an electric rail- 
way company for the death of a motor- 
truck driver, the wheel of whose truck 
ran upon a bundle of papers thrown 


from a north-bound street car, where 
the real issue in the case was whether 
the truck driver was guilty of contribu- 
tory negligence in that the periodicals 
were lying in the street long enough 
to have given him an opportunity to 
avoid them, the court did not err in 
charging the jury to render a verdict 
for defendant if they should find “that 
there was no north-bound car immedi- 
ately opposite or ahead of the truck 
at the time the truck struck the bundle 
of papers.” [Kaufman Beef Company, 
et al., vs. United Railways of Balti- 
more, et al., 109 Atlantic Rep., 191.] 


Kansas — Passenger in Automobile 
Who Could Have Seen Approach- 
ing Car in Time to Warn Driver, 
But Who Did Not, Cannot Recover 
for Injury. 

A mature person, who attempts to 
cross an interurban railroad track 
without taking any precautions for his 
own safety, while riding in an automo- 
bile with another who is driving, can- 
not recover damages for injuries sus- 
tained in a collision with a car on the 
track, when by looking he could have 
seen the approaching car in time to 
have warned the driver of the danger. 
[Kirby vs. Kansas City K. V. & W. 
Railway, 186 Pacific Rep., 744.] 


MAssAcHusEeTts—Railroad Held Not 
Negligent in_Moving Car Past 
Place Where Chemical Solution 
Was Dripping. 

Unless the motorman and the inspec- 
tor of an elevated railroad knew that 
chemical compound dripping from the 
scene of a fire on the elevated struc- 
ture would probably cause harm to any 
one it touched, they were not negligent 
in ordering an open surface car with 
a passenger aboard to go forward un- 
der scene of fire, though drops of solu- 
tion had not ceased to trickle from 
structure. [Flaherty vs. Boston Ele- 
vated Railway, 126 Northeastern Rep., 
798. ] 


NEW YoORK—Accident 
Crosswalk. 


A pedestrian having waited until an 
approaching street car stopped a yard 
away, it could not be said as a matter 
of law that she was guilty of con- 
tributory negligence in advancing to 
cross ahead of it, on a cross-walk, as 
she could: assume the motorman would 
look before restarting the car. [Lip- 
shitz vs. Third Avenue Railway, 179 
New York Supp., 631.J 


ILLINOIS—Presence of Banana Skin on 
Stairway Insufficient to Support 
Recovery for Injuries. 


The mere presence on a stairway or 
stairway landing leading to a station 
of an elevated railway, of a banana 
skin on which a passenger leaving the 
station slipped, did not show negligence, 
in the absence of evidence of actual 
knowledge of its presence, or evidence 
that it had been permitted to be there 
for a sufficient time that notice might 
be implied. [Davis vs. South Side Ele- 
vated Railway, 127 Northeastern Rep., 
66.] 


to Person on 


New 


Publications 


Direct Current Motor and Generator 
Troubles: Operation and Repair 

By T. S. Gaudy and E. C, Schacht. Pub- 
lished by McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. 265 pages. 

A practical work for engineers and 
operators. The book gives a very thor- 
ough treatment of motor and generator 
troubles with remedies and is written 
in an able manner by experienced men. 
The book should appeal to the operat- 
ing engineer and electrician and be use- 
ful as a reference hook in the techni- 
eal schools. 


Proceedings of Canadian 
Leagues’ Convention 

Report of Toronto Convention, 1920, of 
Ontario Safety League and Canadian Na- 
tional Safety League. Issued by the 
leagues, 189 St., Toronto, Ont. 

The two safety leagues mentioned 
have issued in pamphlet form the pro- 
ceedings of a three-day safety conven- 
tion held at the King Edward Hotel, 
Toronto, April 13 to 15, 1920. There 
were fifteen papers read on industrial 
safety, and an address on the safety 
movement was delivered by R. M. 


Safety 


Little, director Safety Institute of 
America. 
Visualizing Citizenship 
By Ina Clement, Municipal, Reference 


Library, City of New York, 32 pages. 


In this pamphlet the author has in- 
eluded a list of motion picture films, 
devoted to civic education and classified 
according to subject. Its purpose is to 
give an opportunity to those interested 
to arrange for the presentation of films 
for educational purposes. Under pub- 
lic utilities are classified several reels 
on steam railroad electrification, and a 
veel on the large steam turbines in the 
Interborough Rapid Transit power sta- 
tion. “Fares, Please,’ under which 
title the safety car film is listed, is 
also mentioned. 


United States Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C.: Circular No. 83 on 


Specifications for the Manufacture and 


Installation of Railroad Track Scales. 
This circular comprises specifications 
for the manufacture and installation of 
railroad track scales to establish a 
standard for the ordinary railroad 
freight car weighing throughout the 
United States. They were prepared by 
a committee representing the American 
Railroad Association, the American 
Railway Engineering Association, the 
Railroad & Warehouse Commission of 
the State of Minnesota, the National 
Seale Men’s Association, the Scale 
Manufacturers Association and the 
Bureau of Standards. This circular 
may be obtained upon request to the 
Bureau free of charge. 
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Personal 


Mention 


Louisville Welcomes “Jim” Barnes 


“Jim” Barnes, known the country 
over to electric railway men, has taken 
up his new duties as president of the 

_ Louisville (Ky.) Railway. He is mak- 
ing no predictions. Louisville has 
looked Mr. Barnes over and seemingly 
approves. To his many friends the 
following impression of Mr. Barnes 
from a Louisville paper should prove 
of considerable interest: 


Mr. Barngs looks business and means 
business. He is the typieal ‘‘all business’ 
New Yorker, talking just enough to be 
affable, bald except for a slight fringe of 
hair beginning to show touches of gray. 
wearing shell-rimmed glasses, somewhat 
heavy as to chin and jaw, possessing the 
comfortable rotundity of a Colonel, tipping 
the beam at 207 pounds and carrying his 
flesh well distributed over a height of six- 
feet-one. i 

Mr. Barnes arrived in town last night, 
coming from Schenectady, N. Y., where he 
had been general manager of the traction 
system. He did not make any _ill-con- 
sidered statements about the _ street-car 
situation here, but indicated that he wished 

_first to accustom himself to his new sur- 
roundings. 

The meeting of the retiring and incom- 
ing presidents was such as to make a 
lasting impression on the six or seven 
company officials who were present. Mr. 
Minary, with the good nature that has char- 
acterized him during the last four months 
and its important changes, gripped his 
successor’s hand, looked up at his serious 
face and with a suggestion of a quaver in 
his voice, assured him of his utmost desire 
to co-operate with him, adding: 

“My heart goes out to any man who 
must take the responsibility of the manage- 
ment of a street-car company.” 

Members of the executive committee who 
have had charge of operation of the system 
during the trial period of four months 
named by Mayor Smith expressed their 
confidence in the man whom they have 
selected as the head of the company. 

“We think he ranks not only next to the 
best, as one newspaper reported, but is 
absolutely the best street-car executive in 
America,” said W. S. Speed, chairman of 
the committee. 

“Yes, that’s why we got him,” said John 
W. Barr, member of the committee. 

“He is the pick of the country, for we 
certainly looked them all over,” said W. H. 
Kaye, member of the committee. 


James Hamilton, Master Mechanic 


James T. Hamilton, recently ap- 
pointed master mechanic of the New 
York, Westchester & Boston Railway, 
was born in Howard, R. I. He re- 
ceived his education in the Cranston 
High School and the Bliss Electrical 
School of Washington, D. C. Mr. Ham- 
ilton has had broad experience in elec- 
trification work. During his. summer 
vacations while at college he was on 
construction work for the Standard 
Electrical Company of Providence, In 
September, 1913, he entered the electri- 
eal department of the New York, New 
Haven & Hartford at the Van Nest 
Shops, Van Nest, New York. In this 
department he later was . appointed 
electrical inspector. On May 1, 1917, 
le became chief inspector. It was in 
this capacity that he was assistant to 
the shop superintendent and later 
through changes in the organization 
he became assistant to mechanical su- 
perintendent. Before taking up work 


with the New Haven, Mr. Hamilton 
had been engaged on electrification 
‘work with the Westinghouse Electric 
*& Manufacturing Company. Mr. Ham- 
ilton succeeds R. R. Potter, who has 
become connected with the Hudson & 
Manhattan Railroad, as noted in this 
paper for June 12. 


Mr. Lamb Superintendent of 
Kansas Interurban 

O. S. Lamb has recently been made 
general superintendent of the Kansas 
City, Kaw Valley & Western Railway, 
with offices at Bonner Springs, Kan. 
Prior to this Mr. Lamb was superin- 
tendent of the Union Depot Bridge & 
Terminal Company, resigning this po- 
sition the last of April, 1920, to become 
connected with the Kaw Valley & 
Western Railway. 

Mr. Lamb is known to electric rail- 


0. S. LAMB 


way men as one of the most capable 
and efficient operators in the Middle 
West in his line. Before 1907, when 
Mr. Lamb entered the electrical field, 
he was a machinist in railway shops 
and held a number of responsible po- 
sitions. In 1907 he joined the Water- 
loo, Cedar Falls & Northern Railway 
at Waterloo, Iowa, as master mechanic. 
Subsequently he took charge of the 
road as general superintendent, retain- 
ing his connection in this capacity until 
1917, when he resigned to accept the 
position of superintendent of the Kan- 
sas City & Northwestern Railway. 
Later in the following year he became 
connected with the Union Depot Bridge 
& Terminal Company. Mr. Lamb, in 
accepting the position of general su- 
perintendent of the Kansas City, Kaw 
Valley & Western Railway, succeeded 
J. L. Moss, who is now acting as chief 
engineer of that line. 


H. R. Mallison has been appointed 
purchasing agent of the Montreal 
(Que.) Tramways. 


;years of service. 


William J. Rausch has been made 
chief inspector at the Brooklyn Bridge 
depot of the Brooklyn (N. Y.) Rapid 
Transit Company. 

VY. R. Shick has succeeded G. M. Pat- 
terson as traffic manager and purchas- 
ing agent of the Fort Wayne & North- 
western Railway, Kendallville, Ind. Mr. 
Shick has also been made auditor of 
the company. 

John Mooney, depot master of the 
Flatbush Avenue depot of the Brook- 
lyn (N. Y.) Rapid Transit Company, 
has been promoted to the position of 
acting division superintendent at the 
Flatbush Avenue division. 


Dennis J. Cullinan, track foreman, 
will soon retire from the employ of 
the Bangor Railway & Electric Com- 
pany, Bangor, Me., after twenty-five 
He had previously 
worked for the Maine Central Railroad 
for sixteen years on track work. 


William Walker, who recently became 
connected with the Hartford & Spring- 
field Street Railway, Warehouse Point, 
Conn., has been given the title of gen- 
eral manager of the company. In an 
announcement of Mr. Walker’s ap- 
pointment’ published in the ELEctTRIC 
RAILWAY JOURNAL for June 26, it 
was stated that he had been made su- 
perintendent of the road. 


_ Joseph A, Lyons returned from New 

York City to Marlboro, Mass., on July 
1 to retire from business. Mr. Lyons 
has accomplished some very big tasks 
in electric railway construction. Among 
big contracts handled by him were the 
Fresh Pond Yard of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, a housing plant at 
Pelham for the United States Govern- 
ment and the construction of an elec- 
tric railway from North Adams, Mass., 
to Bennington, Vt. 

Dr. Royal Meeker, United States 
Commissioner of Labor Statistics, has 
resigned and will leave for Geneva, 
Switzerland, July 31, to take up the 
duties of editor in chief of the monthly 
bulletin of the International Labor 
Office of the League of Nations. Dr. 
Meeker has been secretary-treasurer of 
the International Association of Indus- 
trial Accident Boards and Commissions 
since April, 1916. In June, 1919, he was 
appointed by the president a member 
of the Federal Electric Railway Com- 
mission. 


| 


| Obituary 


George A. Chapman, assistant gen- 
eral claims attorney of the Detroit 
(Mich.) United Railway, died on July 6. 
Mr. Chapman was a graduate of the 
University of Michigan, and before be- 
coming associated with the Detroit 
United Railway was connected with the 
Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton Rail- 
road and the Pére Marquette. He 
entered the claims department of the 
Detroit United Railway in 1916. 


Manufactures and the Markets 


DISCUSSIONS OF MARKET AND TRADE CONDITIONS FOR THE MANUFACTURER, 
SALESMAN AND PURCHASING AGENT 


ROLLING STOCK PURCHASES 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 


Foreign Demand for Steel 
Towers Good 


Deliveries Are Lengthening Because of 
Material Shortage, but Prices 
Are Steady 


Steel transmission towers are re- 
ported in better demand for foreign 
work than for domestic. This is espe- 
cially true of the large units. At the 
same time there is a fair demand for 
smaller towers, both tubular and fabri- 
cated, and in amounts for use over 
relatively short distances. 

Although European exchange is 
rather unfavorable, there is some de- 
mand at this time from that source, 
while inquiries are good. Buying pre- 
vails in the Far East, Australia, South 
America and Canada. 

Poor condition of traction companies 
and high rate of borrowing money is 
the reason advanced for a rather light 
domestic tower market. The railway 
companies are interested to the extent 
of inquiries, and are keeping their plans 
rather forward for new extensions, but 
at the last moment the signature is 
lacking on the dotted line. 

There is a shortage of material avail- 
able for poles, but more particularly 
for tubular poles. The pipe demand 
in the oil regions is tremendous, with 
a consequent reaction on the amount 
of stock that can be turned into poles. 
For fabricated poles, supply in some 
quarters is a little short because of 
transportation hold-ups. ; 

Deliveries on this material are 
lengthening and in some cases are run- 
ning up to six months. At the same 
time prices are holding rather steady. 


Lower Prices on Window 
Glass Unlikely 


Searcity of Labor and Raw Materials, 
with Strong Demand, Have Caused 
Acute Shortage 


Prospects of any reduction in win- 
dow glass prices seem remote, accord- 
ing to reports from the recent annual 
convention of the National Association 
of Window Glass Manufacturers, held 
at Atlantic City.’ A 50 per cent reduc- 
tion of domestic production during the 
war, together with a shortage of labor 
and certain raw materials and an al- 
most total suspension of the industry 
in Europe while fighting was going on, 
has conspired to bring about a serious 
shortage of glass. This shortage would 
be so acute as to amount to a famine 
at present were it not for the bottom 
having dropped out of the building 
market. 
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One of the materials used in glass 
manufacture is salt cake, and the war 
led to the discovery of many new uses 
for this product, one of them being the 
production of paper pulp. Consequently, 
salt cake is very hard to obtain. The 
seriousness of the fuel problem has also 
been further intensified by proposals to 
limit the use of natural gas in territo- 
ries where the supply of this commodity 
was formerly thought to be illimitable. 

Foreign countries are generally clam- 
oring for glass from the United States 
to be used in their construction pro- 
grams, but the policy of American 
manufacturers has been to meet home 
demands first. European competition 
is little feared as yet, since slow recovy- 
ery is being made abroad from the 
paralysis of the glass industry induced 
by the war. One encouraging factor, 


_ however, is the wonderful progress be- 

ing made with glass production by 
machine. A type which has demon- 
strated its practicability draws cylin- 
ders 42 ft. in length up to 31 in. in 
diameter at the rate of one every 
twenty minutes.’ The utmost efforts of 
men have only produced cylinders up 
to 6 and 7 ft. in length by hand. A 
number of machine-equipped plants are 
being operated during the Summer in 
an effort to catch up with the volume 
of unfilled orders. 

The discount for window glass, single 
strength, A quality, first three brack- 
ets, is 17 per cent; for the same in B 
quality it is 37 per cent, and for double 
strength, A quality, all sizes, the dis- 
count is 79 per cent. These figures 
compare with discounts of 77, 77 and 
79, respectively, on April 1 last. 


Strong Demand Features Market for 
Special Trackwork 


Prices Are Steady and Foresight in Ordering Raw Material Has 
Enabled Manufacturers to Make Prompt Deliveries 


A vigorous demand for special track- 
work, coupled with steady prices and 
excellent deliveries on standard prod- 
ucts, characterizes the market for this 
class of material. One of the rep- 
resentative manufacturers in this field 
informed the ELEcTRIC RAILWAY JouR- 
NAL this week that by ordering raw 
material six to eight months ahead he 
las sustained little embarrassment in 
production and that deliveries can be 
made on standard layouts in from four 
to six weeks. This is a very satis- 
factory situation compared with that 
prevailing in many other branches of 
the traction industry. It is not possible 
to make as good deliveries as the fore- 
going on special orders, corresponding 
to unusual or particular layouts in 
street networks, but even here no se- 
rious delay appears to be holding back 
the completion of necessary output. 

Labor conditions are believed to be 
better in this field thanin many others. 
Wages increased 10 per cent this last 
spring in one representative mill, but 
the management states that the output 
per man is well maintained and the 
turnover in labor is much below.-that 
experienced in some other manufactur- 
ing plants of the vicinity. Night work 
is being done in this plant about three 
times a week, and the steady condi- 
tions prevailing are a great help to both 
management and workmen. Part of 
the output of the plant goes to other 
than electric railway customers, but it 
is understood that railway payments 
are being received on good credit bases. 


The volume of business, both in in- 
quiries and orders, is holding up to 
ncermal figures. 

Prices are now about 100 per cent 
above pre-war-figures and there seems 
to be no. immediate prospect of their 
gcing lower in view of the high cost of 
labor. In 1918:the raw material prices . 
rose to about 120 per cent above. the. 
pre-war figures, but since the armistice 
a reduction of about 16% per cent has 
been attained. A good deal of renewal 
business is being entered on the books 
of special work manufacturers, and new 
construction held up by the war bids fair 
to keep up the sale of this class of 
equipment for some time to come. It 
is not customary to maintain factory 
stecks of special trackwork,:so far as 
ean be learned, but the railway com- 
panies make a practice of carrying 
more or less extra material for use in 
case of emergency calls. Considering 
the transportation situation between 
the steel mills and the special material 
mills, it is: surprising that deliveries 
have been so well maintained to elec- 
tric railways themselves, Foresight in 
crdering is the answer. 


Electric Locomotives for the 
Swiss Federal Railways 

The first of the fourteen electric 
locomotives ordered by the Swiss Goy- 
ernment in the latter part of 1918 for 
the Federal Railways (Guebe Valley 
and Berne-Schwarzenbourg lines) has 
just been delivered by the builders, 
S. A. Brown, Boveri & Company, Ba- 


den. The new locomotive has success- 
fully passed the tests it was subjected 
to before acceptance. The average 
force developed by the locomotive is 
1,000 hp. at a speed of 25 miles per 
hour. The maximum speed attainable 
is 87 miles per hour. The.current used 
is single phase, alternating at 15,000 
volts. 

Of the fourteen electric locomotives 
that have been ordered, seven were to 
be made by the Swiss Machine & Loco- 
motive Works at Winterthur, Switzer- 
land, and seven by S. A. Brown, Boveri 
& Company, Baden, Switzerland. 


Trolley Cord Market Firm 
Under Steady Buying 


Demand Prevents Quick Deliveries in 
Quantity—Prices Firm Despite 
Fluctuating Cotton Quotations 
Recent ups and downs in the price of 
spot cotton have had little effect on the 
trolley and bell cord market. A repre- 
sentative manufacturer informed the 
ELECTRIC RAILWAY JOURNAL last week 
that the cost of yarn to him has not 
shown much change and that the only 
recent factor of importance materially 
affecting prices has been wage ad- 
vances in the textile field. A price re- 
adjustment averaging about 5 per cent 
increase was put into effect by this con- 
cern a few weeks ago. Another large 
producer of trolley cord and bell rope 
‘has made no change in prices since 
February. Buying on the part of elec- 
tric railways continues steady, with 
little increase or decrease over the first 
half of last year. No immediate price 
changes are in sight beyond those above 
- mentioned, but in some quarters the 
opinion is current that if the present 
dullness in the textile field continues 
easier quotations may find their way’ 
‘into this branch of the supply market. 
Deliveries are running about sixty 
days on trolley cord, although small 
shipments can be made very quickly in 
case of necessity. Factory stocks are 
very low. Raw material is coming to 
hand well, both by water routes and 
_ by rail freight, in comparison with con- 
ditions earlier in the year. Some diffi- 
culty is experienced in outward trans- 
portation from rope factories. 
The higher grades of trolley cord 
seem to be most in demand at 
present. The tendency toward purchas- 
ing braided cotton cord instead of 
leather for bell cord continues to be a 
feature of the market, records of wear 
and tear showing satisfactory results 
for the braided material. Approx- 
imately the prices of trolley rope and 
_ bell cord range from 85 cents to $1.10 
“per Ib., depending on quantity and qual- 
ity ae material. Inquiries are well 
maintained and there appears to be no 
present scarcity of labor worth men- 
tioning in this particular field. One of 
the factors which bears a direct rela- 
tion to production, however, is the par- 
tial shutdown of New England textile 
nills, with a consequent freeing of 
upplies of raw cotton needed for bell 
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Lead Cable Being Bought in 
Good Volume 


Some Mills Booked So Far 
Utilities Hesitate to Order at 
This Time 


Cpl cable orders are being re- 
ceived by the mills in good quantities. 
Shipments are being quoted in increas- 
ingly longer terms, running from three 
to eight months for paper and lead 
cable and from six weeks to four 
months for varnished-cambric and lead 
cable. A tendency is noted for the 
orders to run into larger sizes of 
cable, which forms some check on re- 
ports that fiber-conduit orders are also 
running to larger sizes. 

The Middle West is providing the 
best market, but fair-sized orders are 
coming from New England, the Atlantic 
States and the South. Some good or- 
ders are coming from electric railroads 
and street railway companies in the 
East, South and Middle West. 

In at least one case paper-cable pro- 
ducing capacity is sold throughout the 
best part of the present year, and no 
orders will be booked beyond Jan. 1, 
1921. At the same time, many. utili- 
ties are unwilling to book orders for 
shipment as long as six months. Utili- 
ties of regular standing at the mill, 
however, are generally able to squeeze 
in an order, if necessity warrants, 
where an outside customer would have 
to wait his turn. 

An interesting trend toward stand- 
ardization is found in the orders from 
utilities. Former habits of specifica- 
tions all their own are being changed, 
and the engineers are coming to see 
that they can use cable built on A. I. 
K. E. specifications as,,well as_ that 
built on their own. . The ,mills are re- 
fusing to accept special orders in many 
instances, and this is helping in the 
standardization. 


New Canadian Firm Will Manu- 
facture Hydraulic Turbines 


Rather than import much of their 
machinery and other apparatus from 
the United States and Europe, as has 
been done in the past, power and paper 
manufacturing interests in Canada have 
organized the Dominion Engineering 
Works, Ltd., of Montreal, Que., which 
has entered into an agreement with the 
William Cramp & Sons Ship & Engine 
Building Company of Philadelphia for 
the exclusive use in Canada and the 
British Empire of the I. P. Morris de- 
signs for waterwheels and other hy- 
draulic machinery. Through this as- 
sociation the Dominion Engineering 
Works expects to be in a position to 
supply most recent designs in such 
equipment and of any size to meet Ca- 
nadian requirements. Other lines of 
manufacture will include hydraulic 
valves, governors and other accessories 
involved in hydraulic installations, and 
centrifugal and other pumps. An al- 
most complete independence of Canada 
in supplying power machinery and 
equipment is expected to result. 


Ahead . 
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| Rolling Stock 


Birmingham Railway, Light & Power 
Company, Birmingham, Ala.,_ will 
purchase nine side-entrance double 
truck trailers from the Sheffield Street 
Railway at a cost of $4,000, each. 

Northern States Power Company, 
Fargo, N. D., placed an order with the 
National Safety Car & Equipment 
Company for fifteen.new safety cars 
in the early part of June. 

VUhe Connecticut Company has re- 
ceived five more safety cars at Norwich, 
Conn., for use on the line taken over 
from the Shore Line Electric Railway 
of that city. 


Track and Roadway 


Eastern ‘Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass.—As soon as it is 
approved the Eastern Massachusetts 
Street Railway will start at once laying 
double tracks on Hyde Park Avenue. It 
is estimated that the cost will be about 
$75,000. 

Eastern Massachusetts Street Rail- 
way, Boston, Mass.—Repairs have been 
started on the Whitman line of the 
Eastern Massachusetts Street Railway. 
This section of rail was in such poor 
condition that immediate work on it was 
necessary. The many repair jobs have 
given an opportunity for work to the 
men who were thrown out of employ- 
ment by the discontinuance of freight 
service. 

Municipal Street Railway, Detroit, 
Mich.—The street railway commission 
of Detroit has given its final approval 
to the $1,400,000 worth of grade and 
steel work for the Detroit city system. 
This is the first step toward the mu- 
nicipal street railway construction as 
outlined in Mayor Couzen’s $15,000,000 
plan. 

East St. Louis & Suburban Railway, 
East St. Louis, Ill—Harland Bartholo- 
mew, City Plan Engineer of St. Louis, 
Mo., has submitted a survey of the 
railway situation in East St. Louis to 
the East St. Louis & Suburban Rail- 
way, East St. Louis, Ill. He recom- 
mended the construction of a cross- 
town line and the rerouting of the 
Rosemont line over the Eighteenth 
Street route, connecting~ at Twenty- 
fifth and Lynch Streets with the tracks 
of the cross-town line. 

Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Werth, Texas-—The Northern 
Texas Traction Company will double- 
track its interurban line between Fort 
Worth and Dallas, about 35 miles. 

Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas.—The Northern 
Texas Traction Company has begun the 
work of installing new steel and spe- 
cial construction at the intersection of 
Front and Main Streets. New track 
work between Sixth and Weatherford 
on Commerce, the Railroad Avenue and 
Wheeler Street connection and double 
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tracking on the Polytechnic, Hemphill 
and Summit Avenue lines will be be- 
gun shortly. 

Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas.—The building of a 
ear line from the present terminus of 
the Rosen Heights line to Lake Worth, 
a distance of three miles, is proposed. 
The matter has been taken up with the 
officials of the Northern Texas Traction 
Company. The company now main- 
tains a line of automobile buses from 
the end of the car line to the lake. 


Northern Texas Traction Company, 
Fort Worth, Texas—The Northern 
Texas Traction Company is making ex- 
tensive improvements on the interurban 
line between Fort Worth and Dallas. 
Ultimately a double-track line between 
Fort Worth and Dallas will be built. 
Already more than one-half the line is 
double-tracked, and the company is now 
double-tracking another long stretch 
and straightening curves. The work is 
being done at a cost of several hundred 
thousané dollars, 


Burlington Traction Company, Bur- 
lington, Vt—The Burlington Traction 
Company expects to relay two miles of 
track with 70-lb. steel rail, 38-ft. and 
70-ft. lengths. 

Monongahela Valley Traction Com- 
pany, Fairmont, W. Va.—Plans are 
under way for the removal of the 
tracks in Mannington on East Market 
and Main Streets. 


Power Houses, Shops 


and Buildings 


Evansville & Ohio Valley Railway, 
Evansville, Ind.—The power house of 
the Evansville & Ohio Railway, located 
10 miles beyond Newburgh, will be dis- 
mantled shortly and shipped to the 
Monterey Steel Company, Monterey, 
Mexico. This steel company has re- 
cently purchased same. 


Schuylkill Railway, Girardville, Pa.— 
The Schuylkill Railway has recently 
constructed a new substation at Girard- 
ville, and will obtain power at 66,000 
volt. The station contains two West- 
inghouse 500-kw. rotaries with the 
necessary transformer and switchboard 
apparatus. The transformer is a 31,- 
000-kva., 66,000-volt to 6,600-volt. A 
new 500-kw. rotary has also been in- 
stalled in the Frackville substation with 
new switchboard and transformer. 


Public Service Commission of In- 
diana.—The Public Service Commission 
of Indiana has approved the schedule 
of power rates proposed by the city 
light and traction power companies. 
That is, for each five cent increase in 
the average monthly cost of coal above 
$3.60 per ton delivered at the power 
stations there will be added to the 
monthly bill 15-100ths of a mill per 
kw.-hr. over and above present power 
rates. There will be a similar decrease 
when coal is delivered at a cost less 
than $3.40 per ton. This coal clause 
became effective July 1. 
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The Roller-Smith Company, 233 
Broadway, New York City, held its an- 
nual sales conference at its works at 
Bethlehem, Pa., on June 14, 15 and 16. 


The Habirshaw Electric Cable Com- 
pany, 10 East Forty-third Street, New 
York City, is planning an extension, 60 
ft. x 100 ft., one story, to its plant at 
Glenwood, Yonkers, N. Y., to cost about 
$30,000. 


The Carborundum Company, Buffalo 
Avenue and Eighteenth Street, Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., has made arrangements for 
rebuilding the portion of its works re- 
cently destroyed by fire. The cost is 
estimated at about $50,000. 


The Ajax Electric Specialty Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo., is issuing $100,- 
000 in 8 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock and $5,000 in common stock in 
order to permit the company to increase 
its facilities to handle the business in 
view. 


The Hopewell Insulation & Manufac- 
turing Company, Hopewell, Va., will 
soon place in operation a plant for the 
manufacture of hard-rubber, composi- 
tion and molded insulated parts and 
high-tension insulators for wireless and 
transmission purposes. 

J. E. Jennings, vice-president and sec- 
retary of Milliken Brothers Manufac- 
turing Company, New York City, has 
recently sailed for Europe for an ex- 
tended tour. The company has re- 


. cently secured a large European con- 


tract for galvanized-steel transmission 
towers. : 


The Wagner Electric Manufacturing 
Company, St. Louis, has established a 
general service station at 501 Broad- 
way, Milwaukee, Wis., in charge of S. 
B. Moyer. The sales office in the First 
Wisconsin National Bank Building, Mil- 
waukee, under the management of F. 
T. Coup, will be continued. 


The Westinghouse Electric Interna- 
tional Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has appointed the following as foreign 
managers: F, M. Rodgers, London, Eng- 
land, European manager; J. W. White, 
Royal Bank of Canada Building, Ha- 
vana, Cuba, manager for Cuba, and L. 
T. Peck, Bartolome Mitre, 754, Buenos 
Aires, manager for Argentina, 


J. H. Williams & Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., announces that the drop-forging 
business and plants of the Whitman & 
Barnes Manufacturing Company at 
Chicago, Ill., and St. Catherines, Ont., 
Canada, have been combined and are 
operated by that company. The organ- 
ization includes the individuals -hereto- 
fore identified with both concerns. 


The General Electric Company, Sche- 
nectady, N. Y., has awarded contract 
for construction of a one and two-story 
machine shop, 230 x 900 ft., at Erie, 
Pa. The total cost is estimated at 
about $1,000,000. 

The Midstates Engineering Company, 
Westminster Building, Chicago, has re- 
cently been incorporated as consultants, 
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specializing in industrial power and 
plant engineering. The engineering 
work will be in charge of R. J. Gaudy, 
president, who is known through activ- 
ities with the Sessions Engineering 
Company and his connection with many 
engineering projects. 


The American Insulator Company, 
New Freedom, Pa., with sales offices at 
30 Church Street, New York City, and 
Detroit, Mich., announces the opening 
of another factory at Norwalk, Conn., 
in addition to expansion in production 
capacity at New Freedom, to meet the 
requirements of its rapidly increasing 
business. 


American Brake Shoe Foundry Com- 
pany stockholders have approved the 
plan calling for a readjustment of the 
company’s capitalization. The pro- 
posal of the directors provides for an 
issue of $10,000,000, 7 per cent cumula- 
tive preferred stock redeemable at 110 | 
at option of the company, and 400,000 
shares of common stock of no par value. 

Parsons, Klapp, Brinckerhoff & Doug- 
las, formerly Barclay, Parsons & Klapp, 
announce the removal of their general 
and engineering offices from 60 Wall 
Street to their own building at 84 Pine 
Street, New York City; also the execu- 
tive offices of their subsidiary and op- 
erated corporations and properties and 
the Parklap Construction Corporation. 

The Electric Tool Manufacturing 
Company, Petersburg, Va., has pur- 
chased the business of the American 
Electric Tool Company, including pat- 
ents, manufacturing equipment, good 
will, etc. The complete line of elec- 
tric hammers will continue to be manu- 
factured on a greatly increased scale. 
Louis Paulero will remain in charge as 
chief engineer. 


. The Differential Car Company, New 
York City, has purchased from the 
United States government the plant 
formerly operated by the Grant Motor 
Company, Findlay, Ohio, for the manu- 
facture of munitions. The company, it 
is understood, will equip the plant for 
the manufacture of electrically oper- 
ated dumping cars, dumping bodies for 
motor trucks, ete. 

The Worthington Pump & Machinery 

Corporation, 115 Broadway, New York, 
announces the purchase from the Platt 
Iron Works, Dayton, Ohio, of their 
drawings, patterns, jigs, templates, 
special tools, good will and name on 
-the following lines of product: Oil- 
mill machinery, hydraulic turbine and 
waterwheel line, feed-water heaters and 
high-pressure air compressors. 


New Advertising Literature 


The Metal & Thermit Corporation, 
New York, N. Y., has issued the third 
edition of its pipe welding pamphlet, 
No. 16. The new edition describes and 
illustrates how pipe welds are made 
and gives tensile strength and compar- 
ative cost data of Thermit pipe welds — 
against ordinary flange connections. 
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Coil and Quarter-Elliptic 


Springs me il 


Brill 79-E Truck 


The ability of a truck to absorb vibrations, noises, étc., and to properly radiate 
around curves are two of its most important functions. 


The suspension of the coil spring on a swing link from the end of the quarter- 
elliptic spring at each corner of the Birney Safety Car Truck, Brill 79-E, not 
only permits having all easy-acting coil springs next the carbody but the swing 
link with half-ball shaped top, provides sufficient lateral motion for easement at 
curves. Also as 75 per cent of supported weight is borne on the four-corner com- 
bination of coil and elliptic springsthe center coil springs are prevented acting 
as a fulcrum to the overhanging end 
of the carbody, and steady and com- 
fortable riding action is the result. 


PLEASE HAVE EXACT =~ 
FARE READY. 


THE J.G. BRILL COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


AMERICAN Car Co. — G.C.KUHLMAN CaR Co. — Wason MAnrs Co. 
st Louis MoO. CLEVELAND, OHIO. SPRINGFIELO,MASS. 
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